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ABSTRACT 

In this document the National Advisory Council on 
Supplementary Centers and Services presents its Sixth Annual Beport 
on the status of Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act ESEA) • Five recommendations for carry'ug forward ard 
strengthening ESEA Title III are presented: a) that it be extended 
for a minimum of four years; b) that funding for ESEA Title III be 
specifically earmarked at a level sufficient to meet those identified 
educational needs vithin the states that call for innovative 
solutions; c) that the portion of ESEA containing the formerly 
designated Title III be entitled **Innovation and Improvement**; d) 
that an adeguate national system be established to collect, evaluate, 
and disseminate information and materials on innovation in education; 
"i) that funds be made available for an in-depth look at the vhcie of 
Title III with the focus on "Improving Education through Innovation." 
The remaining, and largest section, of the document is entitled 
^ What*s Working in Title III,«* It contains a brief essay, critiques 
by six educators of projects selected by each state validation team, 
and descriptions of the validated projects. The list of all 107 
projects vallidated in 1973 appears in the appendix. (JA) 
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"Sharing Educational Success'' is the name given to an 
effort by the ESEA Title III community to share in the 
identifncation, validation and dissemination of innovative 
educiticnal practices. It is also the theme of this year's 
Annual Ri'port. 



Dear Mr. President: 



March 1974 



The National Advisory Co' ncil on Supplementary Centers and Services 
presents its Sixth Annual Report on the status of Title III of the Elirnentary and 
Secondary Educatio'^t Act. 

Our recommendations are brief and cv.nler around the need to continue 
and to improve Title III. As the portion of ESEA providing local school districts 
with the seed money they need to find innovative answers to educational 
problems, Title III has proved its worth. 

Although much has been accomplished since Title Ml was introduced in 
1965, more attention needs to be paid to disseminating information on Title 
III projects that work. Part of our report deals v ith that very theme. We cite 
107 exemplary projects that have been identified and validated for the use of 
other school districts. The projects provide exemplary models in areas as 
diverse as special education, teacher/staff development, early childhood edu- 
cation and individualized instruction. 

fn addition to validation by teams of experts provided through a state- 
coordinated effort, the Council asked noted educators to assess the signifi- 
cance of the projects against the background of their own broad experience. 
Their views are presented in this report. They stress the importance of provid- 
ing greater visibility and practical i^j. of successful Title III projects. 

During the past year, the Title III community contributed greatly to the 
identification of educational practices. Increased emphasis should now be 
given to the development of positive strategies that bring school districts with 
educational needs into contact with successful projects. Only when this im- 
portant step is performed will Title III fulfill the mtent of the Congress. 

We have only skimmed the surface of identifying the .'ealth of resources 
to be found in Title Itl. Therefore, the Council strongly lecoi mends that funds 
be made available to take an in-depth look at the whole of Title III with the 
focus on "Improving Educatin Through Innovation." We could then use 
the experience gained in eight years of Title III operation to ^uide our course 
for the future. 
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Schools and ■ :>ciety must take on a new view of education — what kind of a 
person is needed in a world of rapid change and how can the schools most 
effectively contribute to the development of those characteristics? 

— M. Frances Klein 



Recommendations 



Recommendations to the President and the Congress for 
carrying forward and strengthening the role of innovation in 
education: 

1. That Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act be extended for a minimum of four years. 

2. That funding for ESEA Title III be specifically earmarked 
at a level sufficient to meet those identified educational 
needs within the states that call for innovative solutions. 

3. That the portion of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act containing the formerly designated Title III 
be entitled "Innovation and Improvement." 

4. That an adequate national system be established to col- 
lect, evaluate and rlisseminate information and materials 
on innovation in education. 

5. That fli^ds be made available for an in-depth look at the 
whole of Title III with the focus on "Improving Education 
Through Innovation." 



Recommendations 



Recommendation No. 1 

THAT Title /// of the Elementary and Leconilary Educa- 
tion Act be extended for a minimum of fow years. 

Title Sll is meeting the intent of Congress by funding 
innovative projects in response to the education piob- 
lems identified by local school districts. Title III is 
based on the principle that a legitimate national 
interest exists in continuing sustained im; rovement in 
education. It touches the educational live of children, 
teachers, administrators — all of whom q 't 'ify as learn- 
ers in innovative projects. It touches evt.v' area of the 
curriculum where change is desirable. It affirms the 
role of the federal government as stimulator and cata- 
lyst in this effort. 

Title III is meeting the needs of students, school staff 
and school districts. In FY 1973, Title III projects were 
making an impact in the areas of special education, 
early childhood education, teacher/staff developm^^nt, 
individualized instruction, environmental education, 
reading instruction and fher cur.iculum areas. The 
table indicates the amor it of participation. 

Title 111 is meeting tht challenge of educational 
change. It is the only federal program of its kind. It 
provides seed mon-^/ for the use of local school 
districts in meeting the persistent educational r fob- 
lems they identify — problems for which no local money 
is available. The innovative projects undertaken by 
Title Hi range from identification and diagnosis of the 



learning problems of preschoolers to alternative struc- 
tures and systemwide change in school administration. 
Title III provides a "better idea" with a chance to 
develop. The impact of Title III has not been fully 
realized, but the effort to identify and validate exem- 
plary practices is an important step in providing any 
school district with ^rt effective, proven model in 
meeting similar needs. 

Title III makes a return on investment over a short 
period of time. Four years is the minimum amount of 
time that should be stipulated in ESEA legislation. 

Recommendation No. 2 

THAT funding lor Title III be specifically earmarked at 
a level sufficient to meet those identified educationa/ 
needs within the states that call for innovative solutions. 

Approximately 5,000 innovative and exemplar/ projects 
have been funded during the eight-year period, 1965- 
73. Yet the demand vastly exceeds the amount of 
funds available. For each project approved for funding 
by the states, from 3 to 12 must be turned down, due 
to the insufficient funding level. 

The discrepancy in funding for Title III, in particular, 
and for education, in general, indicates that education 
is the only area of our national life that we expect to 
function and keep up with change without providing 
the funds to make that change possible. 



Public 
Nonpublic 

Total 



Participjtion in ESEA Title III 
Fiscal Year 1973 



DIRECT PARTICIPATION 



Students 



Teachers 



Elementary 
3,258,904 
3/2,958 

3,631,862 



Secondary 
2,439,831 
150,551 

2,590,382 



Elementary 
168,512 
9,578 

178,090 



Secondary 
90,242 
3,994 

94,236 
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Public 
Nonpublic 

Total 



INDIRECT PARTICIPATION 



Students 



Teachers 



Elementary 
6,816,254 
667,363 



7,483,617 

Information from L'.S. Office o:' Education. 



Secondary 
5,377,342 
391,180 

5,768,522 



Elementary 
258,929 
32,380 

291,309 



Secondary 
159,817 
9,822 

169,639 



The graph illustrates the discrepancy between the 
amount of the authorization and the appropriation for 
Title III since the inception of ECL/ 



Por Cent of 







A nnrfinr'tji tif\n 


Fi 1 nriino 
r U F lUlF 1^ 


1966 


$100,000,000 


$ 75,000,000 


75 


1967 


175,000,000 


135,000,000 


72 


1968 


500,000,000 


187,876,000 


38 


1969 


512,500,000 


164,876,000 


32 


1970 


550.000,000 


116,393,000 


21 


1971 


550,000,000 


143,243,000 


27 


1972 


575,000,000 


146,248,000 


25 


1973 


605,000,000 


171,393,000* 


28 


1974 


605,000,000 


146,393,000 


24 



* Includes $25 million in impounded funds, released Dec. 18, 
1973. 



U funds for innovation are thrown into the general 
education pot at the st?te level, we may see innova- 
tion become a low priority item due to the pressures 
brought to bear on state education funds. This must 
not happen. Funds that are specifically intended for 
innovative purposes under Title III must be specifically 
earmarked for that purpose to assuu that states carry 
out the intent of Congress. 

Recommendation No. 3 

THAT the portion of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act providing for innovation, i.e., Title III be 
entitled "Innovation and Improvement.'' 

The name used to designate Title III, "Supplenrtentary 
Educational Centers and Services, and Guidance, Coun- 
seling, and Testing," does not refiect the focus of the 
innovative work being done in Title III projects around 
the country. In addition, the current title is cumber- 
some. Title III should have a name to match its pur- 
pose: "Innovation and Improvement." 

Bv the same token, the currently designated title, 
"National Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers 
and Services" should be changed to "National Advi- 
sory Council on Innovation in Education." 

Recommendation No. 4 

THAT an adequate national system be established to col- 
lect, evaluate and disseminate informaticn and materials 
on innovations in education. 

Title III has accomplished much during its brief his- 
tory, yet it does not enjoy high visibility. Part of the 
reason is the poor visibility given it fay the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

Information about innovative approaches and projects 
frequently has limited circulation. While the states do 



an exemplary job of disseminating information on 
projects located within state borders, no comparable 
system of dissemination exists at the national level. 

The states show strong commitment to change, as 
engendered in Title III. They were the leaders the 
move to identify and validate exemplary projects. The 
Intent behind the validation process is to facilitate 
adoption of innovative practices. The process can be 
improved and expanded through commitment by the 
U.S. Office of Education to match the pace set by the 
states in FY 1973. With such improvement and ex- 
pansion, however, consideration must be given to 
ad equate dissemination activities. 

We recommend that adequate funds be provided for 
a national system of collecting, evaluating, packaging 
and disseminating Information and materials resulting 
from Title III projects. Such a system should provide 
for adequate personnel, who can match needs with 
available solutions, provide orientation and training In 
use of the exemplary practice and follow-up and 
evaluation services. 



Recommendation No. 5 

THAT funds be made available /or an in-depth look at 
the who/e of Title III with the iccus on ^'Improving Edu- 
cation Through /nnovat/on." 

The experience of eight years of Title III operation 
should be tapped as a source of ideas for the future 
course of the innovative category of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Title III has been amended three times since its pas- 
sage in 1965. Yet, a comprehensive look at what has 
been accomplished, neglected or bypassed has not been 
undertaken. Three examples of state and local activi- 
ties that deserve recognition and stronger support 
include some effective dissemination strategies, the 
advent of stronger needs assessment and evaluation, 
and the supportive role played by many advisory 
councils. At the same time, additional recognition and 
support must be given to the participation of non- 
public schools in Title III programs. 

At the national level, the new emphasis on the diffu- 
sion of exemplary Title ill practices, with funds pro- 
vided under Section 306 oif Title Ml, is encouraging 
and worthy of consideration as a possible national 
diffusion technique. 

The program is now facing change that could catapult 
it into a new era. Now is the time for a reckoning. 
Only by having a chance to view the program in its 
entirety can we hope to make maximum benefit of 
both the successes and the shortcomings of Title III. 
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Whafs Working in Title III 



Various federal programs aim at stimtL ting the im- 
provement of education at the state and local level. In 
many cases, they are producing significa it changes in 
learner achievement. Others are criticized for doing too 
little, too late. 

Title Ill's emphasis on innovation allows an important 
concept to come into play: federal dollars can be 
focused on innovative ways to prevnt problems before 
they reach the crisis stage. This rs a much more realis- 
tic way to meet learners' needs than doing patchwork 
through remediation. 

However, a regrettably weak area in almost all federal 
programs, including Title III, is in sharing information 
on approaches that wori< and those that don't. We think 
the potential for change is great when information is 
rct-Jily available on what and where something is being 
tried, evaluated or working, as well as its cost and 
whether it would work in another similar situation. By 
sharing and implementing preventive programs, tor in- 
stance, many of the needs for remedial education should 
be substantially reduced. 

Sharing information, products and expertise from ex- 
emplary Title HI projects is the raison d'etre for Title 
Mi's effort in identifying and validating practices that may 
facilitate constructive change in the ration's schools. 

Participation in the validation process is voluntary; 
each project and state decides if it wants to participate. 
The process works in the following manner: The local 
educational agency nominates its project for possible 
validation, based on three criteria: effectiveness, cost and 
exportability. The state educational agency reviews the 
evidence presented by the project to determine if an 



on-site visit by an out-of-state validation tean is war- 
ranted. The validation team, a minimum of three persons 
selected and trained in a c operative effort by the states, 
reviews and rates evidence presented by the project and 
validates the practice as exemplary if it meets a prede- 
termined level of acceptability. 

Through this process, 107 Title III projects were vali- 
dated in 1973. With the release of a brochure briefly 
describing the projects, interest zoomed. Requestr for 
additional information poured into project offices; visi- 
torii increased at project sites. C'ear'y, educators are 
interested in finding out about and aoopting successful 
innovations. 

In the following section of the reoort, six educators 
analyze the projects selected by the state validation 
teams. The critique on the eight reading projects was 
not completed in time to be included in this ''eport. 
A description of one of the reading projects, "Pegasus," 
is included. Tiie critiques provide valuable insights into 
the relationship of ihe v-lidated projects to the particu- 
lar areas of concern, which include individualized in- 
struction, special education, teacher/staff development, 
early childhood education, environmental education, and 
academic and special curriculum. They generally endorse 
the validators' judgments, while noting the strongest and 
weakest parts of the projects. They highly recommend 
widespread dissemination of information on the projects. 
That's our purpose in presenting the critiques. Each is 
followed by a brief description of one of the validated 
projects. The list of all 107 projects validated in 1973 
appears in the Appendix. 
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Critique by M. Frances Klein 

Individualized Instruction 



Few terms have received the recognition and accept- 
ance among educators, students and the lay public as in- 
dividualized Instruction. Books, monographs, articles and 
research reports have been written on the topic in great 
abundance over the past decades. In spite of being a 
widely accepted term, individualized instruction has 
proved to be difficult and elusive to implement. This is 
partly because it is a complex of facets in theory and in 
implementation. 

Definitions of individualized nstruction naturally place 
prime emphasis upon the continuous progress of each 
individual, based on his needs, interests and abilities. 
The individual, rather than the class, is seen as the prime 
focus for the planning of instruction. Yet, individualized 
instruction continues to be open to varying interpreta- 
tions. Sometimes, individualized instruction is taken to 
mean an independent study course for all students. Oc- 
casionally, it is taken to mean a different cu'riculum for 
every student in the school. 

For the purposes of this critique, a broad definition 
has been accepted whereby curricula and instruction are 
planned for and by each individual student — in an at- 
tempt to meet his unique needs, interests and abilities. It 
encompasses not only independent study, but group 
work as a part of each student's program since social in- 
teraction skills are needed by every perron. It does not 
mean a totally different curriculum for each student, al- 
though each student will probably experience a some- 
what different one even from the same stimuli. It does 
mean that each student will be recognized as a unique 
person, with his education responsive to his uniqueness. 

Perhaps one reason that individualized instruction has 
been so widely accepted is its agreement with a basic 
societal value in our culture — the respect tor and the 
recognized value of each individual. Historically, our 
democratic society has "-eaffirmed our belief that each 
person has inherent value anu dignity. Certainly such a 
view is essential in today's pluralistic society. 

Individualized instruction agrees with the current em- 
phasis on minority rights. Blacks, American Indians, Ori- 
entals, Chicanos and women are demanding that they 
receive equal opportunity and responsibility. This in turn 
is making demands upon the educational system. 
Uniqueness must be recognized and provisions made for 
it. We have passed the era of the American melting pot 
where diversity was to be erased in favor of a common 
American culture. Now there is a deliberate attempt to 
presen/e the diversity among us and not reduce people 
to a common mold. 

Other forces in our society* supporting individuali- 
zation are the current concerns over self-identity and hu- 
maneness In relation to the technological aspects of our 
culture. Students are rebelling against just being a num- 



Dr. M. Frances Klein '5 currently serving as lecturer and director 
of the Curriculum inquiry Center in the Graduate School ot 
Education, Uniy/ersity of California/Los Angeles. She also is 
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author of Looking Behind the Classroom Door, Recommenda- 
tions for Curriculum and Instructional Materials, Early School- 
ing in the United States. 
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ber in a compiiter. They are rebelling against a curricu- 
lum within an institution they conside-* to be irrelevant 
for their concerns and interests. 

With such concerns and forces operating within the 
larger society, it is not surprising that almost any set of 
educational goals and objectives will recognize and pro- 
vide for the full development of each individual student. 
Individualization of instruction follows quite logically. It 
could be expected, then, that a large number of proj- 
ects applying for Title 111 funds would involve individual- 
ization of instruction. 

Overview of the Projects 

A number of common themes and procedures occur 
In the 18 validated projects on Individualized instruction. 
At the 5ame time, each project is unique and has its 
own definition and interpretation of how to individuc^ilze 
instruction. The validation of each project reinforces the 
varied emphases which can and have been given to mdi- 
vidualized instruction. 

Great gaps can occur between what has been pro- 
posed for and by schools and what occurs in implemen- 
tation. However, the visitation and certification of each 
validated project by an external team has significantly 
minimized and, in some cases, eliminated this concern. 
The projects demonstrate considerable agreement be- 
tween what they proposed to do to individualize instruc- 
tion and what they actually did in operation. 

Diagnosis and Prescription: 
Important First Steps 

One pervasive theme among the projects is hat in- 
struction should be based upon a diagnosis and 
prescription cycle. The individual student is diagnosed by 
a skilled teacher or resource person for the purpose of 
determining his learning needs and accomplishments — 
what he has learned, where he is in his learning at the 
present time and where he needs to go next. With 
knowledge of this diagnosis, the teacher develops an ed- 
ucational prescription to help the student achieve his 
next learning steps. Some projects make evaluation ex- 
plicit in this cycle, although it is implicit in all. After th j 
educational prescription has been put into practice, stu- 
dents are evaluated to see what growth has bet u 
achieved. Then the entire cycle is begun again. The proj- 
ects view such a cycle as a basic requirement in the in- 
dividualization of instruction. 

Prescription, diagnosis and evaluation appear to be 
done by the teacher in nearly all of the validated proj- 
ects. The teacher is very much in charge of the instruc- 
tional process. The child appears to have limited choices 
and control over his education in most of the projects. 

Affective Development: How Important? 

Many of the projects are concerned with the affective 
development of students. This usually takes the form of 
improved attitudes toward self and toward the schcoi. 
Such concern agrees with the current emphasis in educa- 
tion on the development of values, attitudes and inter- 
ests as well as the cognitive development of each stu- 
dent. 
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Most of the projects do not take into consideration 
student attitudes toward the primary subject matter This 
is an important omission in my opinion. It is possible 
that students are learning the skills involved in readi.ig 
and writing, but the projects usually did not study 
whether students are enjoying the process of reading; 
whether they choose to write when they are given 
choices; and how much they are using the library facili- 
ties available to them. These arc examples of squally im- 
portant affective behaviors which should be evaluated. 

Staif Development: A Basic for 
Individualization 

Staff development is a common activity within the 
projects and a basic ingredient to the success of most of 
the projects. Teachers, principals, resource personnel and 
even parents were given special training to enable them 
to become more competent. What was actually done 
and who was included varied from project to project, 
but staff development was a procedure common to all. 

The projects' focus on staff development seoms to in- 
dicate that the typical teacher is not prepared to individ- 
ualize instruction without further training. The validated 
projects must have had highly successful inservice pro- 
grams or the changes which have been validated 
probably would not have occurred. 

The projects contain a wealth of significant ideas for 
staff development, which could serve as a -remendous 
resource for districts that want to improve thoir inservice 
education programs. Such inservice training programs are 
scarce. The 18 projects overcame this professional handi- 
cap. 

Rei^^ed to the inservice program are implicit directions 
for prei^ervice education. For instance, a forward-looking 
teacher education piOgram could include the following 
basic ele nents: knowledge of skills continua, how to 
manage individualized instruction, ability to use a variety 
of instructional . ^d«"s. Preservice education will never 
be able to fully develop a professional teacher, however. 
It must be followed by the continued development of- 
fered in a strong inservice program. 

The projects provide the classroom teachers something 
which can be easily overlooked as a reward for hard 
work — professional recognition. The professional recogni- 
tion given to the teachers in these projects may have 
been a significant factor in the projects' success. 

Individualization: By Conten Time, 
Space, Materials 

A strand common to the projects is a major concern 
for the skill subjects. Reading, language arts and mathe- 
matics are the most common subjects which the projects 
individualized. Some projects mention other subjects 
such as social studies, science, art and humanities, but 
these were not a part of the evaluction design included 
in the projects' validation reports. To what extent these 
subjects were individualized is not kno:'M. 

The skill subjects are sometimes considered the most 
basic content in the elementary school curriculum. They 
also may be considered as easier to individualize be- 
cause a sequence can be defined for them — a common 
activity for the projects. These continua were presumably 
used as a basis for diagnosis, prescription and evaluation 
for each child. A student's progress in the skill subjects 
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cart be tracked more easily than through subjects such 
as social studies or science which do not have such clear 
sequential structures. 

The element which received the greatest amount of in- 
dividualization in the skill subjects was time. Each stu- 
dent was allowed to proceed through the given continua 
or a common bank of skills according to his own pace. 
A few of the projects recognize and attempt to deal with 
other elements of individualization such as learning 
modes. 

A caution is in order: Schools must be careful to pro- 
vide all children with a rich curriculum containing many 
subject areas and not just a math or a reading curricu- 
lum to the exclusion of other important learnings. 

Some of the projects indicate some concern for open- 
ness in education — an attempt to make the use of time, 
space and materials less rigid and arbitrary. Presumably, 
openness makes the lesources of education more re- 
sponsive to the individual. 

A few projects also express an explicit concern for the 
climate of the school and classroom (Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Concord, N.H.). This recognition of din, ate 
suggests an awareness that individualization means more 
than merely defining the sequence of skills in reading or 
mathematics. The total environment of the classroom 
and the school support individualization. 

The Validated Projects: 
Similarities and Differences 

Most of the validated projects deal with individuali- 
zation in the elementary schools. Attempts to individual- 
ize at the secondary level are mentioned in only a few 
of the projects: Tyler, Tex.; Goshen, Wyo.; and Provi- 
dence, R.l. 

Other characteristics that can be clearly identified in 
all projects include behavioral objectives, an evaluaHon 
design and cost accounting for effectiveness. These are 
emphasized by the funding agency and all validation re- 
ports include them. 

The differences among the projects appear to be more 
of degrees than of distinct qualities. The two most 
unique seem to be the Washington, D.C., project which 
attempted to involve parents in the schooling of their 
children and the Alternative Learning Project in Provi- 
dence, R.l., which used the community as a part of the 
secondary level. 

The projects vary in degrees along several common 
characteristics. Some took on much broader concerns of 
individualization than did others. For example, project 
U-SAIL in Salt Lake City, Utah, was concerned with lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, science ^nd humanities while 
A New Adventure in Learning iii Tallahassee, Fl.-^., was 
primarily concerned with language arts. The pr^ ject in 
Concord, N.H., was concerned with all students while 
the project in Sioux Falls, S.D., was concerned with 
young students who were potential dropouts. The proj- 
ect in Daytona Beach, Fla., individualized the teaching of 
mathematics through an instructional mode emphasizing 
teaching tapes, supplemented by small and large group 
instruction, while U-SAIL developed over 4,000 learning 
modules with a variety of instructional modes. Some 
projects explore a systems approach (U-SAIL); some in- 
cluded a proce'^s of planning for cfiange (Concord, N.H., 
and Tyler, Tex.); some had more comprehensive and 
creative evaluation designs (Concord, N.H , and Wayne, 
N.J.). 



Dissemination and Diffusion Strategies 

The projects often use a systems approach for dissemi- 
nation (Salt Lake City, Utah; Hackensack, N.J.; and Con- 
cord, N.H.) as opposed to a simplistic approach. In most 
projects, emphasis is placed on the adaptation of the 
project as a whole, or of portions of it, rather than as a 
recipe to be followed in order to improve American ed- 
ucation. Tiiis is a sound approach. Projects seem to view 
their local situation as unique and make accommodation 
for the uniqueness rather than make attempts to erase or 
reduce this variability — if possible. Thus, the dissemina- 
tion process recognizes and values local schools. 

Significant products developed by a number of proj- 
ects which could be easily transferred are the various 
continua oi math and reading skills. They probably are 
critical in attempts to individualize math and reading, 
and ad interested schools should have access to them. 
Their acceptance or adaptation could facilitate the devel- 
opment of individualized instruction across the country. 

Some projects emphasize the process of change within 
their own development. Tyler, Tex., is a notable example 
since it deliberately specified change procedures. Docu- 
mentation of how the projects changed internally as they 
developed could be a significant contribution to educa- 
tion. An awareness of factors and procedures contrib- 
uting to and impeding change are extremely important 
in dissemination/diffusion attempts by projects. 

The extent to which projects involved groups olK.er 
than professional staff is difficult to determine. Most 
projects included activities to inform parents of their 
work, and some involved parents as an inherent part of 
their program (Washington, D.C.; Portsmouth and Provi- 
dence, R.I.; and Moore, Okla.). Other than involving or 
informing parents, however, there appeared tu be little 
consideration of other groups in developing projects. 

There is some r 'idence that the projects have had 
some effects on other parts of the schools in which they 
were located, on other schools in the district and, to a 
more limited degree, on other schools in the geographi- 
cal region. Some projects indicated that other schools 
were considering or implementing all or part of their 
approach (Concord, N.H., and Valdosta, Ga.). 

A major consideration in any dissemination/diffusion 
effort is the necessity for creation of a supportive envi- 
ronment. This factor has been documented as a necessity 
for programs advocating change. Creating a supportive 
environment may be done in a variety of ways, but the 
changes need to be nurtured carefully both within the 
school and by the larger community. 

Careful consideration should be given to what can be 
realistically exported from these projects. All of the proj- 
ects have extensive developmental histories. These may 
be a critical variable which cannot be easily exported. 
They can serve, however, as models of excellence which 
other schools might consider and build on. 

Recommendations for the Future 

The 18 validated projects exemplify individualization 
of instruction and demonstrate that schools can do it. 

The following recommendations are made not to belit- 
tle in any way the significant progress by the 18 projects, 
but to suggest what else might be considered: 

1. inriividuaiization should be developed a/ong many 
dimensions. 



One characteristic which most projects held in com- 
mon is that individualization occurs in terms of pacing. 
A few projects investigated individualization along other 
dimensions. Portsmouth, R.I., individualized learning 
modes; Blackfoot, Idaho, individualized instructional 
nr.odes; and Sal^ Lake City, Utah, and Moore, Okla., ten- 
tatively explored individualization in subjects other than 
mrthematics and reading. Based on information con- 
tained in the validation reports, however, subject areas 
other than math and reading were not included in the 
evaluation designs for the projects. 

Individualization should now be explored in the social 
studies, science, art, music, physical education and all 
other subject areas offered by schools. It should not be 
limited to reading, ^onguage arts and mathematics. 

Individualization should also be explored in terms of 
other elements of schooling. Coals or objectives might 
be individualized to a greater extent. For example, stu- 
dents may differ in their goals — gaining an in-depth 
knowledge of geology; being proficient in foreign lan- 
guages; becoming an involved citizen by participating in 
a community action program. Individualization should 
occur in terms of content studied, learning activities pro- 
vided, the kind of evaluation conducted, and the re- 
sources and instructional modes used for learning. 

As examples of individualizing content, social studies 
could allow students to study a variety of cultures and 
yet develop understandings about the interdependence 
of humankind. General science could provide for an 
array of specific fields of science from which students 
could select, and yet all could develop some basic skills 
in scientific methodology. 

A variety of instructional modes should be offered for 
individualization: independent study, small group inter- 
action, large group presentations, lectures, discussions, 
experiments and inquiry. Individualization could include 
a multitude of activities for and by students: reading 
books, taking field trips, building models, consulting ex- 
perts, creating artistic products, producing .charts and 
diagrams, discussing films, filmstrips and study prints. 

Evaluation could be individualized by various means of 
determining student progress. One student might be 
given an objective test, another an essay to write, an- 
other a diagram to produce or another an interview. 

The matching of personality characteristics between 
teachers and children should be explored for individuali- 
zatioii. Some students learn best i^rom a warm, suppor- 
tive, nondirective teacher; others learn best from a 
teacher who is strict, upholds high standards and places 
demands for '.earning on stuoents. Which teachers are 
warm and supportive or brisk and demanding should be 
consciously identified and matched with students who 
learn best from such teachers. 

Some of the 18 projects tentatively investigated a few 
of the above dimensions; other did little or nothing with 
them. All of these dimensions should now come under 
serious investigation. With such exploration, individuali- 
zation occurs not just in instruction, but along other di- 
mensions of schooling as well. 

2. Persona/Zzation of education shou/d be imp/e- 
mented. 

Personalization as defined by some educators today 
seems to include individualization as has been devel- 
oped by the 18 projects, plus individualization along the 
other dimensions named above. Personalization also 
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seems to mean more than individualization and Includes 
at least two new elements: students have a choice of 
real alternatives in the school program, and they have le- 
gitimate decision-making power over their education. 

In the concept of personalization, the student receives 
guidance ^nd practice in choosing among alternatives 
and In m'lking decisions. 

A few of the 18 projects were concerned about per- 
sonalization as defined here: Providence, R.I.; Lynchburg, 
Va.; and Goshen, Wyo. Some of the projects put into 
operation a personalized program for each student to 
the extent of their resources, but these attempts were 
quite limited. 

3. The types of procedures and devices used to eva/u- 
a(e (he effects of individualization and personaliza- 
tion should be broadened. 

The validation reports contain a narrow range of eval- 
uation instruments and procedures to assess the 
attainment of program objectives. Also, the designs of 
the 18 projects are rather restricted in terms of what was 
to be evaluated and how. (Wayne, N.J., is the notable 
exception and seems to have a creative evaluation de- 
sign.) Undoubtedly, the state of the field in evaluation 
affects the designs developed and the decisions made. 
The desire for "hard scientific'' data or ''empiricar' data 
also influences what is evaluated and how. 

Objective, standardized tests were the most commonly 
used and accepted instruments by the projects and vali- 
dation teams. Thebe instruments were appropriate to as- 
sess the progress being made by students in reading and 
math skills. Almost all of the projects, however, showed 
concern for the affective development of their students. 
Objective, standardized instruments are not always avail- 
able for some of these concerns and some of the instru- 
ments available do not always possess high validity and 
reliability. Although the difficulties in evaluating affective 
development must be recognized, they should not be al- 
lowed to minimize this important concern. 

Subjective data in terms of observations, judgments by 
an$i opinions of professional people may be the only 
doQumentation available for significant aspects of affec- 
tive development. For example, in the two on-site visits i 
made, significant developments had occurred in the 
affective development of students, but they were difficult 
to document. Principals in Sait Lake City, Utah, men- 
tioned the dramatic reduction /n children being sent to 
the office for misbehavior. The warm, supportive human 
relationships among children and staff in an interracial 
school in the Southern city of Tallahassee, Fla., was very 
evident to me as an observer The color of one's skin 
did not matter in that school. These are highly significant 
educational achievements, bi't ones which cannot be 
documented by objective, standardized tests. Provision 
must be made to document growth and evaluate prog- 
ress in all areas of development. 

4. Objectives or goals of a broader nature should be 
included in new designs for educational pro^'oms. 

In nearly all of the projects, evidence is availal)le to 
indicate that with individualization of instruction, stu- 
dents can be taught reading and math skills bv)th affec- 
tively and efficiently. This is significant doc-mentation. 
Now, however, schools should be charged to maintain 
skill development and to extend their effc its to broader 
types of behaviors. For example, enjoyment of reading, 
skills in learning how to learn, developing values and in- 
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quiry skills, empathy for humankind, and positive atti- 
tudes toward learning are equally important to students. 

The school* should now devote their resources to de- 
veloping ways of documenting increments in growth and 
formally evaluating student achievement In the broader 
behaviors with which education is concerned. These 
broader behaviors require more time to develop than 
specific skills in the subject areas. Thus, a year may not 
be enough time to show growth in developing values 
and attitudes Evaluation must become more longitudinrjl 
and a variety of procedures and devices must be utilised 
to evaluate growth in broad goals of schooling. 

5. Schools should carefully nurture conditions which 
will foster desirable chatigos in education. 

Investigating new ways of evaluating and developing 
broader objectives requires a departure from some ac- 
cepted conventions in schools. Those who are willing to 
deviate from the "tried and true" to explore new ideas 
and procedures should do so in a sup;:ortive environ- 
ment. The almosphere must be one where mistakes can 
occur and be corrected, where concern for student ajid 
teacher growth Is always paramount, and where the re- 
sources of the school are committed to assisting each 
student in obtaining the best possible education. 

6. The financial support for education should be in- 
creased. 

The reports of the 18 projects could be considered as 
aspects of excellence in education. Yet, each project re- 
quired financial assistance beyond what is normally avail- 
able to schools in order to achieve that degree of excel- 
lence. This strongly suggests that if students are going 
to have the kind of education we desire for them — and 
that they need in order to function effectively in a 
democracy — more resources must be made available for 
education. School staffs need additional financial re- 
sources to help them gain access to new knowledge, 
concepts and procedures, to put the information to use 
in the local situation, and to evaluate the new knowl- 
edge and implementation. New ways to utilize these re- 
sources are also needed. The Tyler, Tex., project, for ex- 
ample, appeared to achieve significant changes in 
schools by utilizing limited resources in a rather innova- 
tive way. 

7. A new vision of education should be developed in 
which education is seen as a process rather than a 
product. 

We should be less concerned with what we teach a 
child and more concerned with the kind of person we 
arc helping to develop. Schools have been and rightfully 
should be co/rcerned with helping students learn ceMain 
basic knowledge and skills that our society considers es- 
sential. Witli the knowledge explosion, however, we can- 
jot begin t j teach the accumulated knowledge which is 
available. There is far too much! Further, the rate of 
change in man\' aspects of our society suggests that the 
school cannot possibly select for teaching that knowl- 
edge which students will need to know when they are 
adults. This historical view of education is negated by 
the rate of change around u«= 

The world ot 2000 will be quite different from the one 
of 1974. This suggests that the schools and society njust 
take on a new view of education — what kind of a person 
is needed in a world of rapid change and how can the 
schools most effectively contribute to the development 
of those characteristics. 



A Validated Project in Individualized Instruction 



A New Adventure in Learning 



A New Adventure in Learning sought to meet a com- 
mon need among K-3 students in Tallahassee by using 
an uncommon approach. The need — language ability — 
becanrie apparent in 1967 when six-year-olds entering the 
first grade were found to have an average "language 
age" of 3.0 years. Even after the first year was com- 
pleted, the youngsters continjed to show deficiencies in 
language performance. 

The project received its initial funding under Title III 
}n 1968, followed by three continuation grants. An aver- 
age of 310 students were included annually in the proj- 
ect. Half of the students were black and from rural areas 
and the other half were white and from urban areas. All 
required special attention. Each received diagnostic treat- 
ment, followed by individualized instruction that brought 
together ch ildren with common needs and allowed stu- 
dents to act independently when such action was appro- 
priate. 

The project focused on helping students not only to 
develop language skills but to be able to apply them, 
once developed. An "activity-centered" approach was se- 
lected as the most appropriate way to accomplish both 
aims. 

Diagnosis, Prescription, Individualization 

Teachers were trained to use informal inventories and 
to observe carefully each child's language needs. The re- 
sulting learning prescription called for each child to rein- 
force reading skills by working with programmed mate- 
rials, reading kits, basal readers, listening stations, 
workbooks and learning games. After direct teacher in- 
struction, the children worked independently with mini- 
mal teacher assistance. 

Children with common needs were brought together 
in small, flexible groups for direct instruction by teach- 
ers, and moved in and out jf different groups for help 
with particular skUls. Other groups ot students, such as 
those using basal readers, were more stable in makeup 

Oral language lessons were structured for small groups 
and the total class, with discussions geared toward 
achiesing specific objectives, such as vocabulary devel- 
opment, concept development or problem solvmg 

Kindergartners pari cipated in as many individualized 
activities af did older students. In designing individual 
programs for them, planners toi)k into ?cc< jnt the stu- 
dent's visudl, auditory and psychomotor development, 
his social and emotional maturity, and his experience. 
Some required pre-readmg skills; others were ready to 
participate ir? formal reaomg activities. 

Educationally di --advantaged children (those with mea- 
ger fanga.ige «'biliffcsi were placed in remedial groups 
where they participated in activities such as using rhym- 
ing words, practicing correct verb forms, telling stories in 
sequence, matching identical colors and sorting pictures 
by category Many of the activities !ike those for kinder- 
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gartners, focused on the skilis needed to get ready to 
read. 

One aim of the project was to get each third grader 
to achieve at or sbove what would normally be expected 
of him in spelling, the mechanics of writing and study 
skills. Although basic spelling texts generally were used 
with any student who could learn from them, small 
group instruction was used for any child who experi- 
enced problems. More advanced students worked with 
spelling kits with minimal teacher guidance. 

The project found that the mechanics of writing could 
be taught most effectively during handwriting lessons. 
Students were corrected in the mechanics of composi- 
tion after they became confident in expressing their 
ideas. Study skills were improved through many cJiverse 
means: the use of the dictionary, kits dealing with graph 
and study skills, and special interest projects. 

Evidence of Effectiveness 

Some "indirect but significant" outgrowths of the pro- 
gram resulted in new abilities and attitudes for students. 
For instance, they were able to make instructional 




Getting down to the action 

1J 



Sometimes two can solve 
a problem better than one 




choices appropriate to their abilities, they apmonstrated 
a positive attitude toward school, and they learned to 
accept students who achieved at different levels than 
themselves. 

Using standardized tests, evaluation was in the form of 
pre/post testing. The results were favorable over the life 
of the project, as shown by the following 

• Significantly, students fr(m disadvantaged bac>.- 
grounds registered either irpprovement or mainte- 
nance on the VVechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren. 

• The project was successful in building the mental 
age of kindergartners The \ Djec t report noted 
that structuring many kind' > daily verbal inter- 
actions appears *o have a dir*H i TeUtionsh^p \o 
reading" and tltjl ibp sprc itu d( tivities used to 
in( reave the (r'!Jrpn\ mental a^e could partu u- 
larly benc tit (hUdrrn from language (deprived 
ba( kgrounds " 

• Ftftv^*"ven per (ent ot the ^tud^nt^ m ^r^^dr^ 1 i 
reached their expected !e\<'K m reading Hv com 
j)arivorv only f>er(enl of fhe ^^tucJcnt^ v\<»re 
reddir>^ al expfM tecJ levels v\fi<^n thc^ pr(^ie( t 
be^an 

• (>t the third iirddc"^ enrolled in the prn)e( • H 
percent achieved at expected leseU m the nw 
chanicv of vvntm^ v\hiU 4 percent (^d m 
vpelhng ami 2 percent in ^tudv ^kiH^ 

The rn(»««t im()ofttint conclusto. feac hc^d bv the pr(»)e(t 
may be its si^tement that nu <mt aj)pt*>aih i )f ni^iendl 
wa'^ etfecti^e tor j-\ pupil^ tn a ^in^U <!d^^f<>^>rTi Hv 
( ontra'^t the project ncjiec^ t^>dt evaluation re^u 
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showed minimal growth" in classes where total reliance 
was placed on independently used materials. 

How Much Does It Cost? 

The project reports that a major part of its budget 
during the four years it received Title III support was 
spent for program development and research Included 
were items such as curriculum design, selection and trial 
use of the diagnostic-prescriptive instruments and mate- 
rials, and d^velr)pmenl of the management techniques It 
note^ however, that it has completed the groundwork in 
these areas, which would reduce the start up costs for 
any district interested in adoption 

"A fairly well equipped school adopting cll compo- 
nentv c^f the program should be able to do so for no 
more than $5^ pet pupi!/ according to the project re- 
port with most of that amount going for staff traming 
ancj retraining The project recommends that schools 
figure on a Two week workshop before schcM)! beings 
tmd at lpd»t one-halt day release t me each rrtonlh for 
^tdtt training 

The pfo^rdm requtrev d variety <'f m^truc tionjl mate- 
' ,iK The pff)|e(t report vtre^^e*. the need tor a ^^umbet 
( f i'ymn)(,r:\ u^ed ^f/)'/^ of n^teod'^ rjther thrin ^(lec itic 
{)r(,^rdr^i^ H e^tin jte^ thdt a v\<'l. e(.|uijn^*"''^ school wtth 
d Vdriety ot m.it* ridl^ and equipmer • dnd ongr* -^g inser- 
\»(e ^fdmng -hoiJd be dble to adopt the prc^-jm dt a 
( o^t new '^Mtc-'idU ot about V4(N' dhove re^u'.a^ dts- 

d findl «'n( ourdK'Hg note the report no'«^^ thdt the 
;.M>^f^fT^ )v bt-^^K ^^dlntdl^ed at W T Moore t lerr>ent4'> 
School *'r>ftrHlv on rr^ijld' (ji<n:ct tu^d- e»( ept for <o^t^ 
ci<re< ♦'v r-eldU'cj to i!v tunctMjn a ci*'"»onvtrdt»or> ceriter 



Critique by Maynard C. Reynolds 



Special Education 



The late Al Smith is reputed to have said, "If you want 
to lead a parade, don't get more than two blocks 
ahead." Perhaps a similar admonition ought to be given 
to most innovative projects in education. Separation 
from the mair. body of work in a field doe'i not signify 
leadership. 

Mv review will assess how well the 24 innovative proj- 
ects in special education are connected to the main 
body of special education and will consider their partici- 
pation in the "parade." 

Special education is based on the premise that every 
person is valuable in his own right and should be af- 
forded equal opportunities to develop hts full potential. 
Historically, !)owever, schools have tended to neglect or 
exclude children with unusual learning needs, The pri- 
mary assault upon these discriminatory practices has 
come from special education. 

The first formal provisions for the education of excep- 
tional children in the United States were made in the 
late 19th century in the form of residential schools Sub- 
sequently, at about the turn of the century, special ar- 
rangements were made for The education of some handi- 
capped children in community day schools. The special 
schools and classes of the early 190()s did not expand 
raptdiy, but they did help to open up stations for excep- 
tional children The "special class" mcjv(?ment became 
p rt of a trend toward progressively inclusive arrange- 
ments for the education f)( children with speci.il needs 

From the end of World War I) U) about 1970, :»pecial 
educdtif)n made a ^reat quantitative leap In a period of 
JS vear^^, the number of excep!ir>nal children served in 
specidl programs increased by more than h(fO percent 
while corresponding increase's occurred in the numbers 
of teachers and other personnel wh<^ v\ere employed in 
the field and m the number of colleges and universities 
which prc)vided spe' uli/ed training No j^reat technologi- 
cal breakthroughs cha'aclen/e the f>efM>fJ The virtual ex- 
pU)sif)n of services was has<F»d mdinly on the simple mf)d- 
c»!s ot the p<»st special classes or schools for various 
{.^tegories of exceptional (hnc^ren 

Pareti* Groups as Forces 

Bf^j^inrxn^ dlx^'t ^^^(' d new fourse of development 
((luUl hv discefned m sj)e< lal education The or^^ani/ed 
fclf^Hjpv of p^^ef'K iti hanrjK app**d c hild'f^n who for 
.it>oul Two (ie( ddr^ had en( i lurdjtjed tfi»' pcJii ^ •^oppo't 
sjx'ctji efiu( dtion to schools into se \:r)^ their 

(hridrfn lo'^^f'd til the i ouMs The tesyMs Mt ^he ^^^d 

• s* ' \ < ■' Vf.r - s''d ! f ''^ f' "f /^» , » / . ' 

V ^ I't S^-.f'i a I (1u< >' Hf ^^<. ;:*t'^,iU^*t r^.f 



tion must be understood jp terms of at least five major 
concepts: 

1. Every cnild, bar none and including even the 
most profoundly handicapped, has the right to 
education in public schools. 

2. Each child has the right to an appropriate educa- 
tion, judged and justified in terms of his individ- 
ual needs. 

3. Every child's education ought to be conducted in 
the least restrictive environment possible, which 
is interpreted to mean that education for every 
child ought to be conducted in regular classes if 
possible and that placement in specialized set- 
tings ought to be permitted for compelling rea- 
sons only. 

4. When children are referred to special institu- 
tions, they have the right to treatment, a right 
which may not be abrogated because of lack of 
funds or any other reason. 

5. Every child and his parents have the right to due 
process in all major decisions affecting the 
child's education 

A quite different force has been generated by minority 
gr^up parents. While most members of the categorical 
Pcjrent groups, such as the associations for retarded chil- 
dren r)r children with learning disabilities, have been 
white, middle class and relatively affluent, many of the 
programs initiated at their instigation have proliferated in 
urban ghetto s* fiools where a high proportion of the 
children are from mmority or imooverished groups 

Special programs for the so-called educable mentally 
retarded ind emotionally disturbed, labels which tend to 
carry a great deal rjf stigma, developed rapidly in com- 
muni'ies with much impoverishment and high minority 
group membership In these c om muni ties the spec lal 
class and that M represents in terms of testmg, label- 
ing and negative expectations are m disrepute School 
administrators m manv of our largest cities are under a 
\ir\UA\ mandate U) reverse the expans>on of special edu- 
cation progrdHis and to eliminate the testtng. categoriz- 
ing and tdh* Im^ practices which h.^\e t>een a*»soc lated 
with f»la^ « ' lent *n speci*^! programs ( l*'<i'U spf'((<i) edu 
<ation pro^rarri^ H'e unde' atta( ^ "'v two conflicting 
< ( ►m ryi u n I ♦v ti )' ( e*- 

Trrnd% «nW t ivue^ in Spec 1.^1 Edu<at»on 

p^rt iif the ( our.c .1 t<w Ixceptir. na^ t fnld'en ( f( i 
(;'< ' ('ft on pf < (te .su ina I "^landards <jnd Kuide'inc *- a <^ues 
U4 r ".ii'e Ad'« se^' Out in edr'^ V^"" ^ to vevera' hundred 
p»' i ii ;td^.'^ dn(i d(1"' .'^ v\e'f d^tiecf tr. 

'1. • thd^ ♦ive dspeci^ spf( ,a' eriuc dt'on thdt 

v\ ' ( »■ jn^e nn iv » d u ^ ♦hf' ne* ♦ U-n v* a'* 

.r>^ H' * p'edn'M.rK hv J' M'vp. . ru^e r ♦ * ¥ve^e an^ 
v/e«1 dTxi ^ u"''''T-.a r I / f-ct -fvcn c jii< loe^ A.(i«»»din>j 
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to the distribution of responses, the greatest changes 
were foreseen in the categories of administrative ar- 
rangements and teacher education. Respondents pre- 
dicted increases in mainstreaming, resource rooms, sup- 
portive roles for special educators, individualization of 
instruction for all children, and organization of curricula 
around learning problems and needs. Decreases were 
predicted for self-contained special classes, classes for 
the mildly handicapped categorization, labeling and the 
use of the medical model for diagnosis. 

A second survey of interest in the present context was 
conducted by the CEC Information Center. All state 
directors and a sample of 40 local directors of special 
education were interviewed by telephone. They were 
asked toHalk about current problems and issues. Results 
showed mainstreaming to be the "hottest controversy or 
issue" in the field. Although a variety of clher concerns 
emerged, administrators expressed great interest in pro- 
gram evaluation, professional comp?tence and program- 
ming for the emotionally disturbed and learning disabled. 

A Change in Valuet: Individualism 

Implicit in many of the trends in special education is 
what may be a fundamental change in the values in our 
society: a shift to the concept that the rights of the indi- 
vidual have priority over institut»onal and even societal 
concerns and values. During the 19th century, free pub- 
lic education was the response to he reed for a literate 
electorate. With the influx of immij^rM ;s. the purpose of 
education was seen to be the Amerii amzmg of newcom- 
ers and then transmission to them ji the country's cul- 
tural values. With the halt in immigration after World 
War I, education was viewti as i social investment in 
children who would be able f*) make returns to society 
The handicapped were not included in the provision for 
education under these conditions or, at best, they were 
given d marginal, labeled position in the schools. 

Lately, the vie\v has shifted. The individual's ability or 
potential to provide a return to society i** not considered 
a proper te^t for enrollment in '^chooi or arranging the 
defdiK of d chf/d^ education Enhancement of a child's 
life IS sufficient rea»»on for extending educational oppor- 
tunities* to him 

The emergence of priority for the individual has 
»»pread and shown it'.elf in other spheres, '»uch the ap- 
plicafion of due proce**** m placement deci'^ions, new ap- 
proaches to measurement and monitoring of individual 
progress such criterion or Homam referenced testing, 
*^cceotan<e of scientific journal art^'es based on a single 
person arid new manajjement systems f')f classroom sit- 
uations whK h stress mduiduaf devel(«pmenf 

The ( hjn^e in values ar^d the related changes in the 
dj\ l)v dav »)()eratinns of schools provide a new climate 
in v\hKh s{>#'( idl ♦'{lutators attempt n(»t f)nlv t' serve the 
children with unusua' needs hut also U) help bufid sensi- 
T've mdfv idua't/ed prcijjr^ims U>r all (h('df**n 

The f>'e( edtP^ review mav help to prr)vi<if a •^■enve (>t 
the C(>nt€'iit ,n whuh tf» evd'uate The J 4 ♦nn(»vd^'^e pr(>| 
ec *s in sp#-< #du(fiTMin artd • p'ar' tu^he- <j, ^er> md 
fi<»n t'Hoftv t(,f thc^^ M^)<>f t- *-n\f'n^^ \i , \}( ( < »nvi(jc''ed 
inc lufie 

ic e^ 

• A nf*^ and |»*fvasive influence fn the (<>u'^^ 

• ^nsiTivft> tfi nefiative labe'tnjj p^x e'^'^e*^ tn sp^i ,4^' 
education pffi^r^m 

id 
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• A press for regular educators to deal with excep- 
tionality. 

• Reformation of specialized teacher preparation. 

• Extension of special services >:o preschool levels 
and to severely and profoundly handicapped chil- 
dren. 

• More accountability of teacher performance and 
programmatic results. 

• Concern for better models to deal with social- 
emo^'onal problems of children. 

• Programs pianned and justified in terms of ^he in- 
dividual needs of each child. 

The Validated Projects 

The 24 special education projects surfaced on the 
basis of individual characteristics and merit. They show a 
significant clustering around five major topics: 

• Ma/n5(ream/ng: accommodating exceptionality in 
regular classrooms. For example, see projects in 
Blue Anchor, N.).; Essexville, Mich.; Federal Way, 
Wash.; New Providence, N.J.; Papillion, Neb.; and 
Providence, R.l. A number '>f the other projects 
f^lso relate to the theme of returning exceptional 
children to regular schoo! stations as rapidly as 
possible. 

" Teacher Education: a majority of the 24 projects 
include components concerned with the inservice 
education of teachers, usually regular teachers, to 
create more resourcefulness in dealing with ex- 
ceptionality. For example, see projects in Blue 
Anchor, N.|.; Dothan, Ala.; Essexville, Mich.; Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., Lincoln, III.; New Orleans, La.; and 
Peotone, III. 

• Early Education-Prevention : several of the projects 
have centered attention on the identification and 
early education of children who show early or 
incipient signs of potentially serious deviations. 
For example, see projects in Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Peotone III : New Orleans, La.; and West- 
minster, Md. 

• S(Kial'Emotional Problems: some projects gave 
specific attention to children who show social- 
emotional or behavioral oroblems, often with a 
view toward mamta-ning them in or returning 
them ^o mainsfeam school situations For ex- 
ample, se-- projects in Dothan, Ala , Great Falls, 
Mont , Ir'L'Sville. Ky , and Papillion, Neb 

• Severe Ha- dK ap*^ a small number of projects was 
c one erned with multiple and severe handicaps 
for example see projects m New Nork City and 
Rochester N Y 

These mam clusters closely (oncur with thp major 
(oncerns m special edu(aTion Individual projects which 
tencJed not to fit any of the preceding clusters a'so 
seeme<i tn be cjutle fe1e\ant in modern thrusts in spt \ »al 
edu(atton Top((s <-u{h the ft>Mowinj{ were encoun- 
tered Irequentlv m the prn/ec ts learning disabilities pre- 
sMi^iMvc teaching arid iontm^en(\ rnanagement C lead\ 
the prniec ts a'e inte^rjl v\ rh the parade of the V^"(K 
in vpe* 'a^ educ ation 

The (Question that emef>je>^ is >vk U) a< hie^e a greater 
inftoeruf r»r irnpd(t Udm tKe>^e out^tandinjj p^ojer t*^ Be 
♦ (Iff spe''*M<i!lv dr^i u*^'''*'^^ thf pr( >s|:>e{ ts and p'oh^emv in 



disseminating the validated projects, however, my gen- 
eral assumptions regarding dissemination must be pre- 
sented. 

Most project reports are poorly prepared and 
infrequently read. Consequently, there is a great need for 
innovation in the process of disseminating reports on 
special educational projects. Moreover, most projects are 
poorly prepared to operate an effective dissemination 
system. For example, if they publish materials for distri- 
bution from their own offices, the scope of dissemina- 
tion will usually be very narrow. This situation suggests 
that project personnel need help in dissemination. 

Many products developed in special education projects 
will not be movable through commercial vending sys- 
tems, simply because the market in highly specialized 
fields is loo thin. This problem suggests that a special 
support system is needed. One reason may be that local 
project reports and products are often inadequately val- 
ued by colleagues because they have not been "juried'' 
in vigorous fashion like professional and sci'?nlific jour- 
nal articles. Consequently, there is little "payoff" for 
those who do good jobs in noncommercial dissemina- 
tion. 

These several assumptions suggest that the national 
leadership in ESEA Title Ml should give prominence and 
visibility to dissemination activities. Specifically, the fol- 
lowing activities might be considered: 

1. Support national conferences on special topics 
which emerge when one or more projects show 
outstanding progress. 
Often, this plan might involve linkages with other pro- 
grams which also may have outstanding projects in the 
same or related domains. The conferences could bring 
together outstanding thef)reticians and practitioners in 
the area, and major publications cou!d result for national 
distribution Two po'^sibiliti 's for national conferences 
are 

• Preventive Learnmg Disability Programs. Several of 
the projects have been concerned with very early 
identification of children with intjpient learnmg 
problems (See Peotone, III , New Orleans, la , 
Wayne, Neb , and Westminster, . id j This is a 
critical area for increased dissemination The Divi- 
sion on Training Programs c;f *JSOE s Bureau for 
Education oi the Handicapped sponsors other 
projects in the samr domain A major conference 
and publication on this topic would be extremely 
important in defining a new trend towarci earlier, 
preventive work in this important field 

• Secftndarv Schoof Pfograms for tearr>ing Disabled 
Students So far, most school systems have 
IdMnched U) pr(^^fams only at eifmenta^A 
school levf^v hut (f>n ern is extending rdpidiv to 
secr>ncid''v s( ^^oo|s A conference and pubh' .Uion 
on thts topK wou'd be extremely timelv I* out- 



Standing projects (as in Lincoln, III.) were made 
visible through such a means, they undoubtedly 
would be called upon to provide technical assist- 
ance in many communities wishing to launch sim- 
ilar programs. 

2. Seek opportunities for coope^ad/e dissemination 
projects with established organizations and agen- 
cies in the field of special education. 

A series of monogvphs or books could be undertaken 
on selected topics, such as screening instruments and 
techniques for identifying kindergarten children with 
special needs, and analysis and reporting of costs of spe- 
cialized school programs. Ther.e topics were treated with 
good results in several of the validated projects. 

3. Offer technical ass /stance to projects to help them 
^< rry selected, outstanding aspects of their projects 
through development stages. 

V.osl project personnel will not have enough back- 
ground in such mailers as media, product evaluation, 
tiisseminalion strategies and copyright clearances to 
move efficiently through stages of product development. 
Yet outstanding resources are available to assist people 
in this kind of undertaking. 

4. Projects that apply well k lown procedures should 
affiliate with other centers doing similar work in 
order to accumulate impa^ t. 

For example, the validated projects include several that 
work with behavior modification procedures, the Monte- 
rey language training system, the "Re-ed" model for 
serving children with behavior problems, and the engi- 
neered classroom. In each case, a network relaU with 
other centers could design broadly framed dissemination 
activities. 

In a somewhat different framework, some projects are 
doing important innovative work in areas that are new 
on the state or local scene, although they would not be 
(r)nsidered innovative nationally. In such instances, pro- 
vision for on-lhe-scene. "hand'^ on" kinds of involvement 
IS important as a disseminatfon stra ?gy. 

A Final Note 

In my judgment, it would be extremely useful if a na- 
tional office concerned with Title ill could undertake a 
major leadership project on dissemination of these sev- 
eral projects Technical assistance could be provided to 
assure etfective dissemmatir^r and to involve ma;or orga- 
nisations in the special educ. tion field 

If this cannot be done directiv out of a national office, 
perhaps a system of subcontractors could produce the 
requned action The Title Hi Advisory Council is part 
wdv down that important roadway, but the "payoff ' of 
euch project would be magnified if the Advisory Council 
(OLild make visible and available the details of the vali* 
dated projec ts 
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A Validated Project in Special Education 



Early Prevention 
of School Failure 



Failure in school can be prevented if the potential pit- 
falls for a student are identified early enough and if 
special help is provided to students with learning dis- 
abilities, according to the findings of a Title Ill-funded 
project operating in Peotone, III. 

The project is a model of cooperation and of using the 
right people at the right time. Twelve public school dis- 
tricts and two private districts, spread over an area of 
536 square miles, are sharing the services provided by 
the project's staff, consisting of a director, psychologist, 
social worker, learning disability specialists, speech ther- 
apist and teacher aides. 

Diagnosis: Spotting Potential Problems 

Children are individually screened during the summer 
before school opens for learning problems in the proc- 
esses of speech, language, hearing, vision, motor coordi- 
nation and emotional/social development. Each screen- 
ing session Idst*^ for approximately 1 V2 hours Parents 
attend the se^^sron and are given an extensive orientation 
to the program 

Tests are scored immediately, with one of three re- 
sults The child nerd further teMing and p(;ssiblr place- 
ment in a learning disability i.la'^srnom, he needs profes- 
sional ser\i(^cs m the --egular classroom or he is readv 
for entrance in*o a regular class, with no special needs 
indicated a\ the time of entrance 

The potential (^f the project can be seen in the screen- 
ing revultv tor the V^71-72 school year Of 811 children 
who went lh7f)jgh the prel^indergarten screening pr(;C- 
rv^ pef(er:t entered regular kindc^rgtuten cla^'^ro()M^ 
()T fhove however 41 percent re* t^ived profe's^Knta! 
^vr\\(i< need'^d throu^jh^ut the veat The children 
idenfi^ieci .)v n^nm^ one or more •sennu'^ le trnin^ dl'^abl!- 
itie^ tour percent ftt f!ie pre'M hot )ler^ w<>re placeci m 
one < it ?h#' pfo)i"< I V t< Hir ledrnm^: cJi^.^hi lity c ♦•v 

The leArninR Oisabilit> CUssroom 

TK.e ^,r(»ie<ts tou lejrnin^ di^Hhditv c Ij^ - r ( m >n>,<s u^e 
< r )r'»^r7ie'( antt tejf f rr 'Tijd^^ rn*^t»rtr^k \<} pr()\\(\(' in- 
• ffu(tt<'ri f.j J -J eriM 'N'TirrM of l'» Mi.(ien1- per 

(U^vroom Stuiient^ who enter the c l^wev are expected 
If) fTuke J r^ionth V gam for eat h month c-t dttendanr 
'•")^rev^ 'v.ea^ured jnd avve«-«-e(i in vpecittc area*- of 



ability, achievement and adjustment by using objective 
tests. 

During the first year of the project, the retardation 
rate of children entering the special classes averaged 23 
months. By the end of the year, more than 35 percent of 
the kindergartners had been returned to regular classes. 
For every month spent in the special classes, they dem- 
onstrated an achievement growth of 2.39 months in re- 
ceptive language development, 1.39 months' growth in 
visual motor coordination, 3.12 months' growth in psy- 
cholinguistic abilities. During the second year of the 
project, the number of students who were returned to 
regular classes jumped to 63 percent. 

Other Services: 

Itinerant Help; Special Training 

Children and teachers in the regular classrooms re- 
ceive itinerant help on a regular basis, or as needed in 
individual cases. The social workers, for example, con- 
sults with students, parents and administrators and refers 
students to health, social and psychiatric agenc^^s. In 
some situations, he develops behavior modificatior pro- 
grams for students in both the school and the home. 
Other itinerant con^^ultants work with students indivi- 
dually or in small groups when deficiencies are noted in 
the areas of language, vision, heanng or motor develop- 
ment 

The re^^ults of the itinerant services surprised even the 
project staff Students who had been identified by their 
teachers for special help during the year scored above 
national norm^ n end-of-the-year te«>tmg. 

Itinerant and ^.pecial help is provided to tea( Herv in 
The regular kinderM<srten la^vroom^ through a vjrietv of 
tn^ervue work^hopv that concentrate on helping le^H her^ 
to inciiv idu.^Ii/e instruction Project vtaff also a^^^i^t with 
parent \olunt''er nrogrdm^ and with the developmc^nt, 
^election ^nd demonvtrjtion of material'- and teaching 
aidv Teachers may attend univervitv c Ij^^ev or other 
model programs all arranged by pff)ject »»tcff 

InexpenMve, ettt t ti\e and adoptahle kinc^er^arten 
« reenmk^ pro^ramv and tevtv \ ^\e been de\eU»ped to a^- 
^)^\ m v^jtHef iptDr Fixation neecied ; - < f>v ,dit\ ir ■ true • 
ticnji p'M^fdm- f'fciect vtatt have al^o developed a ^c die 
that enaf)le^ te.M herv to dfMermtne the programs which 
wiM (du^e the student the tea^t amount ol fru^^tration 
aricj f>fo\ ide rr^axirTium benefits 
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How Much Does It Cost? 

The Project reports that, costs for implementing the 
program would be minimal — about $110 per child above 
normal costs. The money should be spent in three areas 
which hold the keys to success for the program staff: 
training, use of special education specialists, and pro- 
gram planning. 

The project says several additional factors need to be 
considered by any school Interested in starting a similar- 
type special education program: 

• Parents, teachers and special education staff must 
work on a cooperative basis In ensuring an appro- 
priate program. 

• Preservice and inservice training is a must for 
teachers to assist them in modifying the learning 



experiences of kindergartners with moderate to 
severe learning problems. Teachers must be will- 
ing to individualize instruction to meet their 
needs and in doing so, to allow and encourage 
parent participation. 

• A screening progranj should be used to determine 
each child's functioniig level. 

• An appropriate administrative structure must be 
developed that allows for the use of services 
based on the children's needs. 

The project staff conclude that the exportable aspects 
of the project make it possible for any school district to 
develop an effective, innovative program which can give 
all kindergartners a positive start toward success in 
school. 
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Critique by Milton Goldberg 



Early Childhood Education 



The goals cf the 14 validated programs in early child- 
hood education reflect the essential conlroversies about 
the role of such programs today and, as stated in spe- 
cific programs, can help to give us clues about the sys- 
tem which created them. The root controversy may be 
defined in terms of the developmental model ascribed to 
in program description and implementation. Clearly, the- 
oretical models may not be given much attention as pro- 
grams are developed, but they become quite visible 
when goals and practices are identified. 

In some models, the child is viewed as relatively 
neutral with adult-provided experiences and environ- 
ment making critical impact on his development. When 
this view is represented Iri the extreme by behaviorists, 
educator- manipulated experience and curriculum are 
stressed. 

In other models, the child's interaction with his envi- 
ronment is crucial and his psychojogical being is given 
maximum opportunity to effect personal growth. The 
program is viewed as a function of the child's develop- 
mental level incJuding his needs, abilities and interests. 

When goal statements clearly reflect one or the other 
of these positions, it may be assumed that the program 
practices will be consistent with the same position. More 
often than not, goals represent some point between 
these positions, thereby complicating attempts at explica- 
tion and evaluation. 

Early childhood curricula typically address the follow- 
ing areas with emphasis and approach depending on 
theoretical bias: socialization, values, intellectual compe- 
tency, language systems, self-expression, aesthetic expres- 
sion, physical skills and persona! autonomy. Clearly, 
these broad areas reflect what appears to be comprehen- 
sive societal ambition for each of us. 

The growth rate for young children as their vistas are 
widened via experience and interaction is such that early 
childhood programs may have a significant impact on all 
areas When wc work with young children, we are most 
likely to relate to the widest variety oi society's goa/5. 

The Home: A Critical Area 

Some projects (Phoenix, Ariz.; Gary, Ind.; Detroit, 
Mich ) see the home as such a critical factor in child 
growth that primary attention is given to parent training 
and experience. In these cases, parent goals are stated in 
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terms which ultimately relate to the child. Three ex- 
amples follov/: 

"To provide the mother with skills necessary to pre- 
pare the child for school." 

"To acquire new understandings, deeper knowledge 
and commitment for guiding child growth." 
"To create a prescriptive and enriched home envi- 
ronment that fosters cognitive growth and interest 
in learning." 

These project goals represent indirect inten/ention by 
assuming a primary role for parents. This does not neces- 
sarily make the approaches less eUective; it merely i>ug- 
gests a reasonable way of differen Jating program em- 
phases. 

The majority of validated projects assume a direct 
intervention approach. For example, Muncie, Ind., uti- 
lizes home training to extend school experience; New 
Albany, Miss., involves parents in development of mate- 
rials and learning activities; East Harlem, N.Y., instructs 
parents in interaction techniques; Martinsburg, W. Va., 
expects parents to participate in program development 
and to conduct prescribed activities with the child at 
home. Cincinnati, Ohio, provides two levels of parent 
participation, one in tf^e classroom sen/ing in effect as 
paraprofessionals, and the other via inservice training 
with hoped-for impact in the home. 

Projects Relate to Children's Needs 

Another discriminating factor among the projects re- 
lates to the character of the children to be served. There 
appears to be an implication of "specialness" that is sug- 
gested by project goals and procedures. Pittsburgh, 
N.Y., is most direct by indicating that mentally retarded 
children are beneficiaries of the program. 

Muncie, Ind., aims at identification of 'earning disabili- 
ties and "developmental lag" with appropriate corrective 
procedures. The program title, "Catch 'em Early," suffi- 
ciently implies the problem nature of the population to 
be served. The project in Central Point, Ore., "Helping 
Eliminate Early Learning Disabilities/' is also self-explana- 
tory. Program recipients are children who evidence low 
levels of coordination, language development and a vari- 
ety of school-related discrimination skMls. Both projects 
employ specific training activities to ameliorate identified 
lag or disability. 

The specific nature of the objectives would seem to 
necessitate prescribed curricula and activities that could 
preclude those appropriate to other aspects of a child's 
deve'opment. For instance, the Union, N.j., project views 
learning as the pnmary goal. Activities are derived from 
"establishment of a base of prior experiences." The de- 
velopment of sensory skills, primarily the visual skills, is 
considered critical. Verbal articulation is aimed for, but 
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visual analysis and effectiveness are stressed. The curricu- 
lum is therefore centered on an instructional package of 
objects and visuals. Child response and structured curric- 
ulum serve to produce "intensified visual perception" 
which is related to enhanced insight into the total envi- 
ron rr en t 

Two projects address themselves most explicitly to the 
population typically described as "disadvantage." Balti- 
more's program is based on the assumption that since 
many inner city children have not mastered basic skills 
in school, cognitively oriented instruction begun at an 
earlier age with similar children should be provided. 
Objectives are stated in terms of mastery of skills related 
to number facility, language development and abstract 
and academic symbols. Structured curriculum, individual 
ized instruction, staff development and appropriate eval- 
uation procedures all contribute to a program specially 
designed to enhance chances for success in formal 
schooling. 

The Martinsburg project, "Handicapped and Non- 
Handicapped Early Childhood Education at Home," at- 
tempts to "overcome the various economic, cultural or 
educational problems" of Appalachian children. The pro- 
gram emphasizes home and parent leadership. Aims in- 
clude improvement in self-concept, gain in intellectual 
abilities, improved adjustment and social developnent. 
Parent goals include greater involvement in program ac- 
tivity and increased understanding and acceptance of 
child development and handicaps. Educational programs 
are planned in the home with carefully selected instruc- 
tional materials and prescribed activities. Both programs, 
as well as most of the other validated projects, show 
overriding concern with preparation for school. 

Phoenix's "Mother and Child Learning Team" project 
hopes to prepare the child emotionally, socially and in- 
teliectually by seeing the mother and child as a team, 
with improvement of parental attitude and role as a key 
goal, Detroit's "Parent Readiness Education Project" 
works to reduce or eliminate "the deficience? of high- 
risk preschool children" by similarly viewing the parents' 
role as crucial. The program emphasizes parent training 
that will provide an enriched home environment. 

The New Albany "Model Early Childhood Education 
Program" was created out of a concern about the con- 
sistently lov performance of new first graders on meas- 
ures like the Metropolitan Reading Test. Therefore, while 
learning is encouraged via games, activities and enrich- 
ment experiences, ultimate success is measured by 
achievement on traditional tests. The development of 
materials is the responsibility of staff although parent in- 
volvement is desired and encouraged. 

The Fremont, Ohio, project is based on analyses of the 
problems of school underachievers who were involved m 
remedial education programs. The analyses concluded 
that the roots of difficulty lay in the «^arl;Gr unmet devel- 
opmental needs of the children. Therefore, a program 
was designed "to assess the strengths and weaknesses 
and detect barriers to learning in preschool children" 
and to base educational experience on this information. 
The curriculum which evolved seeks to assure academic 
success in first grade. 

The Changing Community 

The phenomenon of the changing community provides 
the impetus for the "Interracial Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Program" in Cincinnati. But the major need to be 



met is still Improved school readiness, particularly for 
"disadvantaged" children. The special nature of the com- 
munity served, however, yields additional goals related 
to positive self-concepts, racial concepts and positive 
parent attitudes toward community Kind school. Success 
is measured by IQ scores, healthy racial attitudes and 
relationships, and community commitment to preschool 
education. 

The Central Point, Ore., project serves an economi- 
cally heterogeneous population. The characteristics of 
unsuccessful first graders and even sixth graders among 
the target population include Inadequate student skills in 
visual discrimination, visual-motor activity and coordina- 
tion, and language development. The program, therefore, 
aims at early diagnosis and correction through parent in- 
volvement, staff training, "direct" instructional ap- 
proaches and summer maintenance. 

Gary's "Parent-Child Mobile Classrooms" and "Strate- 
gies In Early Childhood Education" In Waupun, Wis., 
appear to reflect somewhat different approaches to 
the issue of preschool service. Neither program commu- 
nicates any particular assumptions about learning diffi- 
culty or disability or negative accomplishment. Nor do 
they express major concern about later school achieve- 
ment although the Gary program Is lntereste<i in "quality 
of readiness for four-year-olds enterir.g kindergarten." 

Both programs encourage educational programming 
related to developmental stages. Waupun's program as- 
sumes that "cognitive development proceeds through 
motor-perceptual-symbolic phases," and that failure to 
recognize this fact could result In meaningless rote learn- 
ing and experience. Gary suggests that use of its program 
and mobile environment has produced "joyous learning" 
for children and parents. 

The Big Question: Linkage 

Analysis of these somewhat dlTferent descriptions of 
motivation and intention among the projects is not 
meant to suggest that ultimate accomplishments neces- 
sarily vary. Similar claims about achievement can be 
found in programs which take different roads. Rather, 
the crucial question is, "What is or should be the rela- 
tionship between programs in preschcjol and later 
grades?" 

Most of the validated projects assume a direct linkage, 
indeed, a responsibility for the preschool educator to 
root out deficiency and disability, to eliminate learning 
barriers, to provide cognitive experiences and learnings 
which will reduce or even eliminate patterns of failure. 

The validated projects' view of preschool education as 
intrinsic to later school success is somewhat analogous to 
Bereiter and Engelman's earlier views on the subject. 
They held that affective goals must be abandoned or at 
least diminished in importance in order to focus on the 
main issue, namely academic accomplishment. Emphasis 
on behavioral objectives certainly contributes to this 
focus. Bereiter and Engelman did not argue with concern 
for the child's "whole" development. They merely 
stressed a need for priority cn the basis that: 

1. The child's future must be considered; therefore, 
preschool education should work directly toward 
minimizing schcol failure. 

2. The educational program should provide the 
child with experience he Is unlikely to enjoy out- 
side of school; therefore, free play might get 
much less attention. 
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3. A skillful teacher should be able to foster posi- 
tive attitudes with a curriculum emphasizing spe- 
cific learning objectives. 

4. Teachers cannot resolve the variety of children's 
social and emotional problems; but, in attempt- 
ing to work on these areas less time will be 
spent on teachers' major function -promoting 
cognitive development. 

While some of the early work of Bereiter and Engel- 
man has suffered disrepute, their overall statements of 
educational philosophy are pertinent for this discussion. 
Emphasis on behavioral objectives, preparation for formal 
schooling and typical standardized instrumentation must 
result in a more limited notion of the possibilities of 
early childhood education. 

This does not suggest opposite alternatives i.e., no be- 
havioral objectives or interest in school goals or meas- 
urement. Rather it proposes that in establishing program 
priorities, the inevitable effects on the social, emotional 
and intellectual growth and development of the pre- 
school child should not be overlooked. It is in the early 
years that the most remarkable and rapid development 
takes place. Emphasis on one or two of the ^oals does 
not eliminate impact on the others. Therefore, compre- 
hensive program evaluation and replication must recog- 
nize the total needs of the child. 

Recommendations 

It is not possible to separate cognition from the other 
processes of human functioning. Certain expressions by 
children of attitude, control over environment and rela- 
tionship to adults take place in the midst of carefully 
structured curriculum aimed at development of language 
and mathematical skills. When programs emanate from 
the weaknesses of children, we are in danger of provid- 
ing training which may not have lasting effect. This is 
not meant to underemphasize the need for skill develop- 
ment, but merely to stress that in our justifiable concern 
over schoo' failure we may miss a critical opportunity. 

Early childhood education offers the finest challenge 
to paying legitimate homage to the ''whole child/' With- 
out years of tradition impeding our efforts, we can ex- 
plore the best possibilities for program development in 
terms of child development in the early years. A number 
of the Title III projects seem to have done so, although 
descriptive reports of the programs, and particularly their 
outcomes, could further clarify the best means to help a 
child's development. 

Further delineation of evaluative procedures and re- 
porting of outcomes are necessary. Goals should be ex- 
pressed in such a way that information about program 
effectiveness is fairly accessible. Behavioral objectives in 
and of themselves need not be viewed as anathema. In- 
deed, they can serve important purposes both instruc- 
tionally and evaluatively. On the other hand, exclusive 
use of behavioral objectives may limit educational en- 
deavor or inhibit certain instructional activities because 
they may not be seen as contributing to achievement of 
the main objective. 

Procedures should be established for reporting both 
primary and secondary outcomes on the basis of pro- 
gram priority, whatever th? central focus of an early 
childhood program. This recommendation yields a fur- 
ther one when each project is examined with regard to 
the instruments used for evaluative purposes. 

ke of behavioral objectives, standardized tests, locally 
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developed instruments and pre/post designs seem to 
form a consistent thread through the evaluations. These 
techniques provide a good deal of important informauon 
about program effectiveness. The basic instruments used 
in some programs include: 

Phoenix, Ariz Behavioral Checklists 

Gary, Ind Caldv/ell's Cooperative 

Preschool Inventory 
Beery's Developmental Test 
of Visual Motor-Integration 

Muncie, Ind SRA Primary Mental Abilities 

Baltimore, Md. Stanford-Binet 

Peabocly Picture Vocabulary Test 
SRA Primary Aiental Abilities 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Union, N. J Caldwell's Cooperative Preschool 

Inventory 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man 

New Albany, Miss ... Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Kephart Sensory Motor 

Although the examples are random, variations and 
similarities are evident in the other validated programs. 
Some tests are used across programs (Metropolitan, Pea- 
body); some are u' ed in only one program (Boehm Test 
of Basic Concepts in Cincinnati, French Pictorial Intelli- 
gence Test in Martinsburg); others are locally developed. 

Obvious problems emer» -i when one attempts to look 
at inter-program relationsh? )s with cost effectiveness as 
an example. First, only the most rigid experimental de- 
sign in the most sterile of aboratories might free us of 
some of the variables whi< n impinge on areas such as 
C\\d and teacher behavior or program implementation. 
Standardized instrunientatlun dcross even similar pro- 
grai, , is rare, due to the en.phasij on local program de- 
velopment fostered by Title III. 

// inter-program comparison.^ of various dimensions 
are to be made, certain measi -ements and tests should 
be utilized across programs. At the same time, however, 
the opportunity for local de> rmination of other instru- 
ments should not be diminii,^ ed. Cost effectiveness in 
education remains a complex area of study which has 
yet to produce the kind of sophisticated procedures nec- 
essary for sophisticated det^iiion making. 

Important community effects have been reported by 
the various projects. Some of these suggest influence on 
other schools or districts as a result of the innovative 
Title III effort. Detroit'? "Parent Readiness Education 
Project" has already been replicated with success In an- 
other district with partial replication In evidence else- 
where. New Albany suggests that its program may be 
helping Mississippi legislators consider statewide public 
kindergarten. 

A remarkable degree of dissemination has been ac- 
complished by the Union, N.J., project. Fifty New Jersey 
districts, school districts in eight different states, and a 
school in Tokyo have reported u?e of the program. Head 
Start programs in West Virginia have incorporated many 
elements of the Martinsburg project. The Gary mobile 
unit has been purchased by another educational corpora- 
tion for use in a program called "Education Goes Calling 
on Wheels." These examples suggest that Title III has al- 
ready demonstrated exportable programs. 



The time may be ripe to look toward more specific 
coordinated efforts whicfi respond to local and national 
needs. For example, there is a growing concern about 
early, identification, diagnosis and correction of learning 
disabilities. Given the caveats mentioned earlier regard- 
ing primary and secondary emphases in preschool educa- 
tion, much may be learned from the accomplishments of 
the validated projects. Certain of the parent involvement 
procedures might be useful to newly emerging preschool 
programs as well as existing ones. Enumeration and de- 
scription of Title 111 components such as parent involve- 
ment could increase the credibility of specific successful 
procedures. 



The Title 111 projects provide a variety of curricula. In- 
structional materials, and staff training activities that 
could well serve as springboards for further program de- 
velopment. 

More should be known about impact on and relation- 
ship with the larger school systems related to the various 
projects. In addition, it might be useful to increase docu- 
mentation about relationships to other early childhood 
programs, particularly those receiving federal support. 
Title III has obviously made important contributions to 
the early childhood movement. Hopefully, the years 
ahead will permit the deserved expansion of the pro- 
grams and broader influence. 
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A Validated Project in Early Childhood Education 



Mother and Child Learning Team 



Question No. 1 : Is it feasible for parents to share in 
their children s education? 

Question No. 2: Does early intervention make a differ- 
ence in later success In school? 

Based on affirmative answers to those two questions, 
Wilson School District in Phoenix, Ariz., initiated a Title 
lli-funded project called Mother and Child Learning 
Team during the 1970-71 school year. The impetus for 
the project was an unconfirmed suspicion among district 
administrators that student apathy, low academic 
achievement and a high dropout rate in the K-Q inner- 
city district partially resulted from the attitude of parents 
toward school. 

District administrators wanted to test their belief that 
mothers play a major role in establishing behavior pat- 
terns, attitudes and personalities of their children. Pre- 
sumably, if the mother's attitude could be improved 
through mere involvement in the school, and particularly 
in her own child's education, the child would reap the 
benefits both at home and at school. 

From a Cottage to the Bigger World 

The first group of enrollees were 30 preschool young- 
sters, ranging in age from 3 to 5, and their mothers. Most 
were bilingual, reflecting the makeup of the district's 
pGpuiatior;: 70 per cent Mexican American, 10 per cent 
black and 20 per cent white. 

A certified teacher and a bilingual aide worked con- 
stantly with the children and their mothers, and supple- 
mental services were provided by the district's psycholo- 
gist, social worker, nutritionist and guidance counselor. A 
cottage near one of the district's schools was equipped 
as a miniature home to accommodate the needs of the 
enrollees, including a full kitchen, a sewing room and a 
nursery. 

The goals and objectives for both mothers and chil- 
dren were well defined and demanding. While the chil- 
dren were being prepared for formal school learning, the 
mothers were being taught why and how they should 
contribute to the children's preparation. In many cases, 
teaching and learning overlapped. As the children 
learned the basics of group participation, for instance, 
mothers learned the value of being able to communi- 
cate with their peers and their children. 

The project aimed at "total involvement" for the 
mothers, including activities such as: 

• Assuming a leadership role in some of the instruc- 
tional activities. 



• Speakmg in complete sentences when they talked 
with their children. 

• Learning how to use both verbal and nonverbal 
reinforcement. 

• Taking books home to read to their children, as 
well as making some instructional materials. 

• Studying basic nutrition and learning how to plan, 
prepare and serve nutritious meals. 

• Studying health care with the school nurse and 
child development with the school psychologist. 

The Results: Positive 

By the end of the first year, 23 children and 16 moth- 
ers were enrolled in the program. (Half of the mothers 
had more than one child enrolled.) The children recorded 
positive growth in five of the six objectives related to 
their behavior, with the greatest gains occurring in audi- 
tory-vocal and visual-motor readiness skills. These re- 
sults were consistent during the next two years. 

When five-year-olds were administered the district's 
preschool test, the results were significant. "It is readily 
apparent that the project children, most of whom had 
been in the program during the previous year as four- 
year-olds, started their fifth year better prepared and also 
gained more during the year th?n their counterparts in 
the regular kindergarten program,'' the project reported. 

The final evaluation report of the project in June 1973 
looked at the results in another way. Five of the children 
who "graduated" from the Mother and Child Learning 
Team achieved a reading grade equivalent of 2.7 or bet- 
ter after one year in a formal school program. By com- 
parison, first graders in the district as a whole recorded a 
mean grade of 2.1. 

Positive results on three of five objectives specified for 
the mothers also indicated growth. Three years of testing 
led the project to conclude: "The changes in the moth- 
ers have been positive, although not as rapid and 
dramatic as those in the children — as one might expect." 
The most growth occurred in the mothers' behavior in 
the home, a hoped-for outcome of the project. 

Ebb and Flow in the Project 

The addition of a second teacher to the project's staff 
during the 1972-73 school year "made a tremendous dif- 
ference in the variety and intensity of instruction," ac- 
cording to the project's report. The mothers were in- 
structed in smaller groups and exposed to a greater 
diversity of experience. They reacted by maintaining 
higher interest in tho project. Attendance improved de- 
spite the poor attendance recorded for the district as a 
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whole during the year. The mothers' enthusiasm carried 
over at the end of the school year, when they redecor- 
ated the cottage at their own suggestion. 

In 1973-74, the project was funded as a demonstration 
center with hopes for continuation by the district. Proj- 
ect staff concede, however, that such continuation could 
be a problem because Arizona law prohibits the use of 
district funds for children of preschool age. The annual 
cos* of the program is $885 per pupil, based on initia- 
tion, developmental and operational costs. 



In addition to the financing problems an adopting dis- 
trict could encounter, project staff say another 
"potential" problem — positive support — should be re- 
solved before such a project is started. The support must 
come from all involved groups including the administra- 
tion, faculty, school board and community. The effort 
that is required to garner support and find funding is 
worthwhile, in the opinion of Wilson school staff mem- 
bers, who peg the Mother and Child Learning Team as 
"one of the most effective programs in the district/' 





Teacher-aide with chilu 



Mother and child 





Mothers with children 
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Critique by 5 cidon Rappaport 



Teacher/Staff Development 



As th^ nation's largest consumer industry, public edu- 
cation has been offering an inferior product for seme 
time. In our recent history, the inferiority of the product 
has been patently ignored by the manufacturer, namely 
school administration and schools of education. They 
have been blindly ignoring the fact that those coming off 
the educational assembly line are not being properly 
prepared to meet the demands of their environment. 
Teachers need preparation in attitude as v^ell as tech- 
nique to meet the challenge of our complex technologi- 
cal and societal changes. 

School adminisiraUon and schools of education have 
tended to rigidify their position even in the midst of the 
dawning realization that we are destroying our life re- 
sources, the most perishable of which is the emerging 
young mind. As happens with a plant that is threatened 
by pruning, they have attempted to sink their roots even 
deeper. In so doing, ihey worship at the altar of achieve- 
ment scores while ignoring the skills that children need 
for survival in tomorrow's world. 

They mandate curricula and policies which rend mind 
from body, intellect from affect, and proliferate add-on 
compensator^/ education programs with the conviction 
these will strengthen an "already effective" educational 
system. When their afbitrarily and externa! !y imposed cri- 
teria are not met, they condemn students as failures with 
no realization that students are victimized by the educa- 
tional system itself. 

The needs are obvious: the better preparation and ed- 
ucation of students can come about only with ihe better 
preparation and education of teachers. 

Teacher/Staffr Development: Meeting the Needs 

Teacher/staff development is fundamental to the 
majority of the 107 validated Title III projects as well as 
the specified goal of the 13 projects included in this cat- 
egory. This is as it should be. Without attention to 
teacher/staff development, educational innovations can- 
not be implemented. 

Teachers cannot apply what they themselves have not 
been prepared to apply, in both attitude and technique. 
Their dilemma is not unique; change is difficult in 
every human situation. It is always much easier and 
more comfortable to continue doing what ve are used 
to doing than to undergo the difficulty inherent in 
change. 



Dr. Sheldon R. Rappaport is President of Efiective Educational 
Systems, Inc., Onancock, Va. His experience includes that of 
psychologist, lecturer and author. Currently he serves on the 
Advisory Councils for Action for Brain-Handicapped Cliildren 
and for the Virginia Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities. 



The innovative projects in teacher/staff development 
evince a new hope for education. A* the very least, these 
projects are harbingers of change. In some instances, 
such as Atlanta's "Success Environment" project the un- 
derlying assumption i*^ that students will be able to learn 
only if the educational system itselt will change. 

The most common thrust of the validated projects is 
to change the educational system by humanizing it. But 
how do you do this? The validated projects plare em- 
phasis on the following as some of the ways to Human- 
ize and change the educational svsten-i; 

1. Classrooms must be success-oriented rather than 
failure-oriented, 

2. Teacher/student relations must stress successful 
interpersonal relations and personal achievement 
rather than wrong answers and badness, 

3. In inservice training, teachers must learn how to 
meet individual needs, 

4. Teachers must recognize the environmental de- 
mands placed on children. This, in turn, calls for 
further recognition of the necessity (or students 
to have realistic control over their own educa- 
tion. 

The emphasis on "humaneness" in the validated proj- 
ects is accompanied by the growing recognition by edu- 
cators at all levels that a student's development is 
nurtured by success. Consequently, a common thrust of 
the projects is to help teachers understand how to pro- 
vide the opportunities for children to feel successful 
within themselves and in their relations to others, while 
at the same time learning cognitive skills. Belatedly, but 
thankfully, it appears that John Dewey's concept of 
schooling the whole child is beginning to blossom. 

The validated projects are exploring a wide variety of 
ways to deliver education, having mustered the courage 
to assert that the traditional system is not sacrosanct. 
Some of the projects are training teachers how to intro- 
duce the concepts of science and the satisfactions of sci- 
untific exploration to students in regions where science 
has been omitted from the curriculum for generations. 
Some projects are training personnel to make optimal 
use of open-space facilities as a means of enhancing 
learning. Others have investigated how to help second- 
ary teachers identify individual needs in reading rather 
than throwing English facts at students who cannot put 
them to use, due to their lack of the basic skill of read- 
ing. 

Teachers are being trained to use behavior modifica- 
tion techniques in a humanistic fashion. Some projects 
have supplemented the teachers' efforts by introd-jcing 
students to technology. School districts arc learning how 
to work together or in conjunction with an intermedi- 
ate district, while students and teachers in a single 



school are learning to relate to <^5ch other nnofe effec- 
tively. 

The innportanK aspect of many of the pir^jects can be 
summarized in one word: Involvement, The whole deliv- 
eiy system and the function of efich person involved in 
it are being qiuestioned. Nevertheless, while some dis- 
tricts give high priority to involving parents and other 
community members in the educational process, others 
rate such involvement u low-priority lletrv. 

Promising Areas in Teacher/Stav7 Development 

Several of the validated projects focu(i on emerging 
a.iid promising areas, such as the training of building 
principals. Results indicate that principals who have had 
such training find success and gratification in their new 
roles as euucational {eaders and change agents. 

Another promising area being explored is helping 
teachers to evaluate and be responsible (or furthering 
their own growth, in sharp contrast to the traditional sys- 
tem in which principals evaluate teachers. The opportu^ 
nity for self-evaluation arvd self-directed professional 
growth recognizes that teachers as yvell as students have 
the right to self-development. This philosophy can sen/e 
as a force for unity and harmony within a school system. 
When administrators regard teachers as individuals with 
personal worth, teachers find it easier to regard sttidents 
in the same way. 

The Maumee, Ohio, project illustrates particularly well 
the use of self-evalualion in improving the teaching 
process. Teachers are videotaped as they interact wilh 
their class. The project demonstrates that teachers be- 
come more open and student-oriented when they have a 
chance to observe their own verbal and nonverbal reac- 
tions in the classroom, 

The "Open Education" project at Miilersville (Pa.) 
State College is the only project among the 13 that is af- 
filiated with a college. The project aimed its thrust to- 
ward the open education cortcept and enabling teachers 
to become more proficient in everyday classroom func- 
tions, but it had another spinoff effect of particular note. 
The project served as the catalyst for revitalizing the col- 
lege's philosophy and organization. 

Most projects also report an observable and substan- 
tive spinoff effect among non-project teachers as they 
interact with teachers involved in a training effort. This 
demonstrates the principle that the traditional educa- 
tional philosophy of telling teachers what to do and 
when to do it is dehumanizing and much less effective 
than allowing teachers to embark on new programs as 
they feel ready and willing to do so. 

Successful Implementation of Programs 

Certain key factors are necessary for successful imple- 
mentation of teacher/staff development programs, de- 
spite the diversity of settings — from preschool to second- 
ary, from traditional to open, from centralized centers to 
decentrafi^eu uistricts, from inner-city to suburban 
schools. The factors are described below: 

1. Need: Successful implementation mainly de- 
pends on the identification of a real and strongly 
felt need, from wiihin the system itself. This idea 
is in sharp contrast to the impetus for many of 
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the federally funded projects of the past, where 
the needs were drean7>ed up solely as a <means of 
getting a "fair share" of federal moneys. 

2. Commitment: The staff not only must have a 
voice in identifying the need but also must be 
strongly committed to ;he undertaking. Resiiits 
are usually po^r when educational programs are 
foisted on a staff, with no choice allowed theni. 

3. Involvement: If change is to be productive and 
effective, the partidpanls must have knowledge 
of what Is changing, how it is changing and why 
it is changing. 

4. feedback: Evaluation of the process used to Im- 
plement the project provides valuable opportuni- 
ties for feedback, which in turn enables the proj- 
ect to shift its emphasis and to change the way 
the project is being implemented. In this way, 
the project hsr> a much better chance of reaching 
its uJsimale goal of finding i^olutions to formida- 
ble problems. 

5. Dividing the goal into objectives: The main goal 
of Ihe project must be divided into a series of 
objectives which allow for systematic and se- 
quential tasks. In many instances, thib means 
providing staff members with time for p1anni»ig 
and idenjifying how the objectives are to be ac- 
complished. 

6. Ac/m/n/sfrative support: Such support means that 
the administration must be committed to the 
project as a means of finding a solution to an 
existing problem. 

Future Steps 

Within the validated projects are ideas which singly 
have great merit and which, even in their present unfin- 
ished form, could be of substantial help to many other 
school districts. Their value, however, could be greatly 
enhanced by irsing them in concert. Although the proj- 
ects show a variety of emphases and a number of differ- 
ent strong points, none could serve as a universal matrix 
which could be adapted to local needs for a generalized 
but effective and economical means of staff develop- 
ment- 

On the other hand, if components of the present proj- 
ects could be synthesized so that they complement each 
other, a much needed universal training v;*>atrix could re- 
sult. A small csdre of personnel could be carefully 
selected for their expertise in on-the-job training and for 
their ability to pull together various components into a 
viable system. They would need time for in-depth explo- 
ration of the projects and for further refinement of the 
components into a training process that would answer 
the needs of most teachers. Those teachers needing spe- 
cialized skills couid acquire them at a la'ter time. 

In addition, key personnel from the validated projects 
could be brought together to do further work on the 
training process. The resulting universal training program 
could be disseminated in book form and could well be a 
solution-oriented sequel to Silberman's problem-oriented 
Cr/5is in the Classroom, it could serve as an agent for 
extricating Veachers from being victims of change to 
being agents of change. 
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A Validated Project in Teacher/Staft Development 



Project Success Environment 



The problem of inner-city education Is particularly 
acute in Atlanta, Ca., according to Marion Thompson, 
director of Project Success Environment, a Title JII vali- 
dated project in teacher/staff development. Disruptive 
classroom behavior, low achievement scores, chronic ab- 
senteeism and high dropout r?\es all indicated a need 
for change from within the system. 

Operating under the assumption that inner-city chil- 
dren consistently fail because "the classroom is set up so 
they don't experience early suceess/' the project focused 
initially on rrtdVing changes in teachers' behavior. 

Teachers were trained to emphasize success while 
minimizing failure as a way to modify student behavior 
and to upgrade academic skills. At the same time, class- 
rooms were arranged in a way that they would foster 
small-group and individualized instruction, and the 
standard curriculum was revised. 

Classes in one middle school and two elementary 
schools in Atlanta, a total of 200 students, were intro- 
duced to the new technique in September 1971. At the 
end of the three-year funding period, the project had 
expanded to cover approximately 1,300 pupils in grades 

Teacher Training: How To Reward the Good 

Teachers received training in the "success technique" 
prior to the opening of school. They were taught to use 
positive reinforcement in the form of a tangible reward, 
coupled with verbal praise whenever students exhibited 
desirable behavior. Rewards used during the early 
months of the school year included checkmarks and tick- 
ets that could be e>crh;^nP^H nn a daily basis by the stu- 
dents for such prizes as toy watches and jewelry, comic 
books an(^ model cars. 

Teachers were taught that students had to be told ver- 
bally why they were receiving the reward, i.e., that their 
behavior was approved by ihe teacher. Under the sys- 
tem, only desirable behavior receives attention in the 
classroom. The teacher Ignores a student who is disrup- 
tive while singling out for praise a nearby student who is 
acting in an approved way. When the misbehaving stu- 
dent takes the hint and imitates the desired behavior, 
the teacher rewards him immediately. Students know by 
looking at a brief list of rules posted in the front of the 
room whoch behaviors will be rewarded. 

Conduct is stressed during the first month or so of 
school, with frequent and plentiful rewards on a daily 
basis. Toward the end of the first month, the reinforce- 
ment system changes. The teacher reduces the number 
of daily rewards and shifts the emphasis from tangible 
objects to activities. Tokens and checkmarks are ex- 
changed for the "privilege" of watering the p^l'ants, eras- 
ing the boards, collecting lunch money or running er- 
rands to the office. Students may move up in the system. 



however. Yhey may become a mini-teacher, with 
responsibility for checking other students' work, dispen- 
sing tokens or leading the line to lunch. The aim is 
ever-increasing responsibility, leading to a feeling of 
competence and self-worth for the student. 

Tokens also may be exchanged for free rime in the ac- 
tivity room, where students may while away up to 30 
minutes by playing with a variety of games. 

Shifting the Focus Ip Academic Succe^^ 

Based on evaluation data collected during the first 
year, the In-class behavior of pupils involved in the proj- 
ect improved considerably. By April, the attention level 
of ihe project pupils v/as 90 per cent while that of 
the comparison group of students ranged from 55 to 60 
per cent. More Important in fulfilling the project's objec- 
tives, project pupils were less than half as disruptive as 
comparison pupils. 

Results of the first year showed an increase in aca- 
demic achievement only among project students at the 
third-grade level, with all other levels comparatively 
equal. Therefore, reinforcement for academic behavior 
was stepped up. The change paid off. Pupils gained sig- 
nificantly more than control groups In both reading and 
arithmetic in both the second and third years, according 
to hard data collected by the project. The control pupils 
achieved at least one month's gain in subject ^reas for 
each month they participated in the project. This led 
project staff to conclude that reinforcement for academic 
achievement must begin early In the school year, as soon 
as classroom control is established. 

Academic aptitude was Improved for five of the six 
grade levels tested, as measured by standardized IQ tests 
administered during the second year of the project. Stu- 
dents In the project gained an average of 5.98 points 
from the pretest in September 1971 to the post-test in 
April 1972. The comparison pupils averaged 2.51 points. 
In the fourth-grade class, where 81 per cent of the stu- 
dents had been in the proje«:t for two years, the students 
gained almost 14 IQ points in eight months. 

Performance on the psychological tests was more vari- 
able. The evidence indicated, however, that students in 
the project came to accept more responsibility for aca- 
demic .success or failure. No substantial changes In self- 
concept were found. 

Modifications in standard curriculum materials eased 
the shift in emphasis from conduct to academic achieve- 
ment. Material was divided into units of work that a stu- 
dent could complete in a day's time. Teachers started to 
evaluate the work on a daily basis and to reward good 
performance Immediately. They learned to encourage 
students toward academic improvement, instead of fuss- 
ing at them for not listening to directions or not being 
prepared. Students are rewarded when they begin work. 
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v/hen they complete it, and for mastery of a subject or 
area. 

The traditional classroom \l also had to un- 

dergo modification to allow ""^ore flexibility for teachers 
and students. Each class is divided into three flexi- 
bliW groups who sit at desks arranged in a U shape. Inter- 
esV stations around the room contain art, games^ puzzles, 
liblfary and exploratory materials. 

M'aUe Teacher Training 

Project Success Environment claims it has found viabfe 
solutions to the problems of cost-effective, exportable 
teacher training. It notes that the cost of initialing the 
success technique will vary considerably depending on 
the availability of materials and the extent of the tech- 
nique. The cost is higher if the behavior modification 
techniques are applied to both conduct and academic 
behavior rather than restricted to conduct. 

How much ^taff is npeded to get such a project un- 
der way? The answer would probably depend ojt the ex- 
tent of the project and the amount of help the district 
could receive from a 'Veteran" in the concept, such as 
the Atlanta project. 

During the third year of Project Success Environment, 
the staff included a director, two coordinators, two lead 
teachers, an evaluator, a research assistant, a b*2havior 
management technician and a technical writer. The coor- 
dinators worked directly with principals in the ongoing 
soperviston of teachers and in obtaining necessary mate- 
rials. The two lead teachers and the behavior manage- 
ment technician worked directly with each of the project 
teachers to improve their use of the success technique. 
The project evaluator and the research assistant designed 
and evaluated the program in conjunction with consul- 
tants from Emory University and monitored the in-class 
data coilection. 

The project has developed a four-day teacher training 
workshop based on its "Training Package for Principals." 
It encourages schools that are interested in starting the 
program to send a principal and two teachers to a work- 
shop, where they are tramed to apply the techniques 
and to administer the programs in their own schools. 

Current Status of the' Project: Ongoing 

As evidence of its success, Project Success Environ- 
ment received $90,000 in the 1974 budget of the Atlanta 
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Public ScFaools to establish the program in a minimum 
of 10 additional schools, including one senior high 
school. The Georgia Department of Education also 
awarded the project $169,000 to train principals and 
teachers from around the state in the success technique. 

Marion Thompson concludes that the project has 
proved that a successf^il environment contributes sub- 
stantially to students' success in school. "For all con- 
cerned," he says, "school has become a more pleasant 
place to learn and to work." 



At excliange time^ everyone's happy 
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Cf/t/qu^ by Alan Vodkes' 



Environmental Education 



The environment has not been recently discovered. As 
e^irly as 18G4 George Perkins Marsh acknowledged that a 
change in the surface of the land, accompanied by some 
suppression of natural productivity and subsequent stim- 
ulation of artificially modified productivity, was nc^cessary 
to fulfill man's basic needs. But he felt that man had al- 
ready exceeded reasonable limits of consumption and 
was engaged in aggressive satisfaction ot wants. 

An environmental dilemma stemming from man's in- 
teractions with the land is not new. Recognition of the 
need to seek harmony between man and land has been 
with us for ages. 

Neither are environmental education programs entirely 
new. for over 100 years, attempts have been made to 
teach people to respect the land rather than abuse it; to 
see interrelationships s^nd interdependencies. But the 
groups involved dealt with only a fragment of today's 
environmental education for they failed to grasp the 
complexity of man/land interactions. 

The blame is not wholly tljeirs. Not until the last dec- 
ade did the general populous show signs of tuning in. 
The public and program developers started to see that 
we were dealing with something enormously complex — 
something involving beliefs, attitudes, environmental per- 
ceptions and value structures. Providing conceptual 
knowledge about the environment was not adequate to 
guarantee that respect for the environment would de- 
velop in all persons. To educate about the environment 
meant to develop an environmental ethic. 

One who possesses an environmental ethic uses main- 
tenance of environmental quality as a damper on fulfill- 
ment of his wants. He can distinguish between basic 
physiological and psychological needs and wants, return- 
ing much to the environment even as he derives his 
sustenance from it. He realizes that ecosystems are deli- 
cate and that maa's aggressions increase the probability 
of exceeding their elastic limits. 

An ethic-oriented environmental program helps the in- 
dividual see how his personal actions, singly and collec- 
tively, either enhance environmental quality or promote 
environmental degradation. Such a program seeks to cre- 
ate an awareness among people of the fragile nature of 
the environment a.nd a capability to make decisions 
based on that awaren.ess. 



Or. Alan M, Voelker is Associate Professor at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, where he initiated a curriculum devel- 
opment project in science-environmental education. He tias 
served on planning committees on environmental education at 
ttie university, state and national level and in 1971 directed a 
six-state environmental works flop for USOE. His most recent 
publisfied works include Environmental Education: Planning 
Priorities. 
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Title III: Impetus for Environmental Education 

Title 111 has provided a vehicle for those who see the 
big picture to foster development of an environmental 
ethic and an opportunity to get the ball rolling at the 
local level. The progress is dramatic and increasingly 
more sophisticated. 

evidence of how Title \\\ p^ojerls have advanced to 
encompass today's environmental education is found in 
an examination of the validated projects and other proj- 
ects funded in 1972-73. They focus on curriculum from 
preschool to postsecondary levels. Jhe areas of emphasis 
include the cultural relationship of man to the environ- 
ment, aquatic resources, urban environmental studies, in- 
terdisciplinary progiams, improving aesthetic perception, 
survival, community action, pollution control, student- 
centered programs, open-air li^boratories and recreation. 

Project personnel are demonstrating that they can suc- 
cessfully deal with one or more facets of environmental 
education appropriate to local needs and resources. Envi- 
ronmental education activities are growing in quality and 
quantity through local impetus. One task that remains is 
to combine present activities so that future activities are 
as comprehensive as possible. 

Development of an Environmental Ethic 

The sense of an environmental ethic has been cap- 
tured by several projects. Collectively, the eight validated 
projects have touched bases with most comporsbnts of 
an ethic. Two projects (New Castle, Del., and Yarmouth, 
Me.) touch many bases. Three others (Ames, Iowa; Ches- 
terfield, Mo.; and Chester, S.D.) cover fewer compo- 
nents, but give ample evidence of an ethic orientation. 

Many projects emphasize conserving and preserving 
resources. Some illustrate how to correct environmental 
problems or how to develop a commitment to prevent 
environmental problems. Others emphasize a way of 
thinking designed to lead to sets of values and behaviors 
and a level of commitment commensurate with a quality 
environment. 

Even those with an environmental ethic, however, do 
not always possess the conceptual knowledge and aware- 
ness to facilitate desired actions and behaviors. Many of 
the validated projects developed this necessary knowl- 
edge base, an important fundamental step, and others 
have achieved this goal as a side effect. 

Most programs emphasize the concepts of interaction, 
interrelationship and interdependence. All illustrate and 
develop the idea that man is dependent on his environ- 
ment. Most projects take into consideration man's im- 
pact on natural and manmade environments. Two of the 
projects (Hamilton, Mass., and Union, N.j.) illustrate the 
threat posed by technology. 

Major dimensions of the Union, N.]., project are envi- 
ronmental change, conservation and preservation. Much 



emphasis is placvjd on understanding and developing the 
various legislative and social procesdes that can be used 
in effecting pollution control. In addition, other projects 
give consideration to economic contrGis and behavioral 
processes as useful knowledge for decision making. 

Some projects include knovi'ledge of how ecologica! 
relationships give rise to specific control techniques for 
use in resource management. One project provides 
knowledgv? of alternative choices and practical decisions 
that can alleviate pr/^^rems. There is some inclusion of 
data analysis skills and in at least one project there is a 
definite plan to develop personal decision-rpjikirsg skills. 

Enviionmental Awareness: A 'Must' 

Another "knowledge" dimension is awareness of cur- 
rent problems and happenings. This area is well covered 
by the validated projects. Two projects (Ames, Iowa, and 
Yarmouth, Me.) deal with the nature and complexity of 
environmental problems, the availability of resources, 
conservation practices in operation, man's impact on Ih^ 
environment, the effects of population numbers and af- 
fluence, the global nature of environmental problems, 
and actions to alleviate problems. 

In six £)f the projects, students are learning how to 
make appropriate environmental decisions based on 
what is going on in their environment — equally as im- 
portant a basis for decision making as abstract knowl- 
edge and simulations. 

In many projects, students have contact with natural 
sites, nearby and far from their schools. In one instance 
and to a lesser degree in two others, disturbed sites are 
studied. Two projects {Ames, (owa, and Chesterfield, 
Mo.) have developed mobile laboratories to transport 
students to diverse sites. 

Three projects have developed extensive working rela- 
tionships with agencies which have environmental study 
areas. Students encounter the environment regularly, and 
no longer are restricted to excursions on sunny days in 
autumn and spring. 

The Yarmouth, Me., project has planned a sequence of 
activities that take students from personal considerations 
in their immediate environment to the region, the slate, 
and ultimately to the world environmental problem. The 
Poplar Ridge, N.Y., project also stresses the idea that the 
world is our environment. 

Four projects deal specifically with man's disdain for 
the environment, particularly with regard to air pollution, 
water pollution and solid waste disposal- Absent from 
most programs, in a planned fashion, are the problems 
of population numbers and affluence. 

From ai conceptual perspective, most pieces of the 
ideal environmental education program are present in 
one form or another tn at least one project. Fortunately, 
these pieces are found in more than one project. 

The Affective Domain: Weak 

If there is a weakness in the projects, it is in the affec- 
tive area. The affective Oimension has not been ignored, 
but many program developers assume that affec'tive di- 
mensions — values and beliefs — will naturally evolve from 
involvement in other activities. Exceptionally strong pro- 
grams are found in Ames, Iowa; Yarmouth, Me.; and Po- 
plar Ridge, N.Y. 

Environmental decisions can be substantially 
influenced by one's perception of himself and how well 
he feels he can control his destiny. The Ames, Iowa, and 



Hamilton, Mass., projects emphasize development of the 
tndividuars self-confidence in his understanding of envi- 
ronmental problems. Once a good self-concept has been 
established, students have greater concern for others and 
{qt environmental quality and societal survival Approxi- 
mately half the projects involve students in teamwork 
with their peers and other citizens. 

The Curriculum: Multidimensional 

From a curricular standpoint, there is more and better 
coordination of irv>school and out-of-school activities. 
Nearly every project has a plan for vertical articulation of 
the curriculum from kindergarten through high school. A 
notable strength of the projects is the emphasis placed 
on interdisciplinary programs and mullidisciplinary con- 
tributions to achieving outcomes. In at least four proj- 
ects, six or more subject areas contribute to the pro- 
gram's activities. 

Placing faith in the ability of local people to perceive 
neuds and initiate programs has produced a commitment 
unheard of when materials and programs are crea^ted by 
outsiders. Yet, there is no apparent loss in quality of the 
product. The ability to a^apt programs and materials to 
fit local needs is more productive than the "adopt ^s is" 
philosophy often foisted on consumers by curriculum de- 
velopers. 

Involvement of Students and Community 

An ideal environmental education program hinges on 
student involvement, an obvious strength of the vali- 
dated projects. Three-fourths of the programs provide 
specific opportunities for student activity outside the 
classroom. Students study the environment near the 
school and in the community, and they study people's 
actions and the behaviors exhibited toward that environ- 
ment. Over half of the projects Include quantitative stud- 
ies where students gather data about problems and make 
decisions about possible actions. 3n one project (Yar- 
mouth, Me.) students identify and develop the study 
sites for use in their programs. 

Two projects (Yarmouth, Me., and New Castle, Del) 
devote considerable effort to giving students experience 
in working with decision-making bodies. In Ames, Iowa, 
students work with individual community personnel and 
civic ;^;'roups and some work with governmental agencies 
and industrial and business personnel. Project Adventure 
in Hamilton, Mass., is heavily involved with social agen- 
cl«js. 

Hew To Build a Successful Program 

t 'ery project depend*) on key personnel, who plan the 
progum's content and ma . lain its ongoing effort. In 
I'jrn, the stiCouSa ot the projects can well depend on the 
edacaticii and re-education of school personnel. This is 
one of the strongest featutes of the validated projects. 

Five projects have devoted extensive effort to educat- 
ing teachers in the use of available resources, develop- 
ment of local leadership and local materials, team teach- 
ing, acquiring ecologiral and environmental knowledge, 
development of valufj'i, interests and altitudes toward the 
environment, and the u:.c of diverse sites outside the 
classroom. 

The techniques used by the projects can yield tremen- 
dous insights into the mechanics of environmental edu- 
cation for teachers. Both short-ierm and long-term activi- 
ties are conducted for insen/ice teachers and prospective 
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teachers. So^ne projects have had a decisive impact on 
underg.aduate and graduate education at local colleges 
and universities. 

Several projects are doing ai excellent job of convert- 
ing ideas and strategies into materials suitable for adop- 
tion or adaption by others. Three-fourths of the projects 
have prepared materials for local use and over half dis- 
tribute materials at little or no cost. Materials prepared 
in Union, N.J., and Poplar Ridge, N.Y., have already been 
field tested. 

Although the dominant materials are units and activi- 
ties dealing with limited topics, several projects have 
produced teacher's guides, environmental inventories and 
general models. In three instances, extensive resource 
centers and support systems have been developed to fa- 
cilitate programs. 

In addition to the more classical development activi- 
ties, tv^o projects (Nev^ Castle, Del., and Yarmouth, Me.) 
have invested substantial personnel and finandal re- 
sources in the identification and development of sites 
where students can work. These sites are beirtg devel- 
oped in close proximity to schools and adjacent arens 
within the community. 

Another strength of the projects is th^e identification 
and use of existing resources. This speaks well for their 
expertise. To concentrate efforts on developing "artifi- 
cial" facilities that put students into contrived situations 
often detracts from the use of the real world laboratory. 

The Ames, Iowa, project has developed an extensive 
inservice program, iind Yarmouth, Me., has developed 
planning operation for use by other school systems. Each 
project has some form of workshop and foUowup activ- 
ity available. The Yarmouth, Me.; Union, N.J.; and Ames, 
Iowa, projects have several resource persons available to 
help start and sustain programs. 

The Ames, Iowa, and Yarmouth, Me., projects use 
multiple communication forms to keep others up to date 
on their progress and success. The projects in Poplar 
Ridge, N.Y., and Chester, S.D., have developed sophisti- 
cated techniques for informing local citizens about their 
activities. The Yarmouth, Me., project works from a 
state perspective, giving it a strong multiplier potential. 

Ongoing Progress Evident in Programs 

Improvements in projects are evident on many fronts, 
including: 

• Evaluation of prefect activities continues to in- 
crease in sophistication. The New Castle, Del., 
and Chesterfield, Mo., projects include a design 
for observing behavioral change. 

• Project personnel are better trained in research 
and development skills and have a considerably 
expanded view of environmental education. 

• Program yield is improving. 

• Locally developed instruments are of higher qual- 
ity for measuring cognitive knowledge and evalu- 
ating affective concerns. 

• Psychometric characteristics of instruments are 
being established ;rj more sophisticated fashion. 

• Students, parents, teachers and community mem- 
bers are giving feedback on the projects. 

• Over half of the projects provide evidence of stu- 
dents' increased environmental knowledge. 

Philosophically, we have made great strides. The 
strengths of the outdoor and conservation education 



movements have been captured and expanded. Commu- 
nity involvement has become a fundamental ingredient 
of worthwhile programs. Developing an environmental 
ev\hic and helping participants acquire sophisticated deci- 
sion-making skills are recognized by most as the ultimate 
goals of r^n environmental education program. Both the 
explicit plans and the side effects are contributing to the 
big pic:ure. 

The initial momentum has slowed, but those who will 
make lasting impact are still pitching. Most grantsmen 
have left, but those with insight and commitment are 
persisting and steadily improving their approach. There is 
a substantial pick-up of the best of other's work. The 
amount of output per dollar is great in terms of ideas 
and procedures. 

Broader educational changes consistent with environ- 
mental education are also taking place. The hard lines 
between subject areas are not so carefully protected. 
Students demonstrate a better attitude toward school be- 
cause teachers are recognizing that schooling is only part 
of an education. The opportunity to study and deal with 
r-al societal problems is making schooling meaningful 
fo'* many students. Schools are becoming part of the 
community again; real problem solving is becoming a 
part of the school curriculum. 

Recommendations 

1. The "how to" ideas available from the projects 
have not been distributed w/de/y. Each validated 
project has several things worth distributing on a 
large scale. Examples include: 

New Castle, Del. The concept of "environmental 
conscience" and procedures for involving stu- 
dents in studies of natural and disturbed sites. 
Ames, Iowa. The involvement of students in real 
world situations and the mini- and mobile-labs 
for taking students lo various sites. 
Yarmouth, Me. The master plan for developing a 
comprehensive program illustrating how environ- 
mental problems grow from local to world com- 
plexity. 

Hamilton, Mass. The development of students' 
self-concept and the infusion of Outward Bound 
concepts into school programs. 
Chesteriield, Mo. Procedures for site develop- 
ment and the teacher education system. 
Union, N.J. The development of instructional ma- 
terials and action processes for alleviating envi- 
ronmental problems. 

Poplar Ridge, N.Y. The design for a resource 
center and follow-up procedures for continued 
inservice education. 

Chester, S.D. The design for promoting changes 
in behavior toward the environment and the 
means of attacking specific local problems. 

2. The validation process must be retained. It is re- 
sponsive to national needs and produces results 
pertinent to the local scene. In addition, it in- 
sures that projects are innovative and that devel- 
opers produce the effects they propose. 

3. More input is needed from the social science 
and the humanities. Mote effort also mu^;c be 
placed on developing programs as an integrated 
whole. 
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The stf^n^t^^ r>/ iff ettst'ng pro/pff^ should he 
identifteii The results could Kelp determ 
whith nev^ proposals should be funded thuv rn- 
hammg the probabiliK that projects would pro- 
duce workabff prototvpe*, 

rr>r/a/s Similar thruvtv would be repeated or»K if 
matenak had to be modified for u*^e in different 
cf^ntenfv 

'^i/rv'rv<« shnu^d hv (('^ndu(tfd fo detrrmtne the 
tifll tmpSf t of pr<f(e( t\ More inform«jrK>n about 



projects would allow consumers to make step- 
wise decisions in determining whether to initiate 
some form of a program. 

7 Re^source personnel 'should he made availahle 
from Auccrss/u/" projects to help districts that 
arc tntvre^trd m adopting or adapting a proieci 

We have work to do At the same tim*?, we've come a 
long way The potential for the future is even better if 
we do not allow ourvelves to be sidetracked bv outside 
pressures and irrelevant criteria for judging our success. 
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A Validated PrOfCct m Environmental Education 



Maine Environmental Education Program 



How do you gel beyt^nd the hypothetical questions 
posed m a textb(K)k to identifying and finding solutions 
to the real life problems present in the community? 

In 19f>8, administrators and teachers in the small 
coasted! community of Yarmouth, Me., attempted to an- 
swer that question by involving 1,200 students in a lo- 
cally funded project in environmental education. 

Three goals for all citizens were identified by the pro- 
gram: knowledge of the total environment and man's 
relation to it, participation in skill development activities 
desigrted to improve the environment, and motivation to 
do so. The program also aimed at identifying teaching 
techniques and learning experiences that were interdisci- 
plinary, relevant, conceptually sound and oriented to de- 
cision making. 

How the Project Works 

The program was originally set up to be schoolwide 
with participation by all Yarmouth students. Students in 
kindergarten and tirst grade were confined to school 
boundaries as they learned about the environment. For 
second and third graders, the neighborhood became 
their concern, while grades 4 and 5 focused on the com- 
munity and grade 6, on the region. Students in grades 
7-12 were encouraged to focus on a statewide, nation- 
wide and worldwide basis. Similarly, while lower grade 
students fK-6) were to follow a sequential program of 
field trips and classroom presentations, the program in 
grades 7-12 was more flexible. Students could become 
involved in both group and independent activities requir- 




ing them to identify and solve problems by investigation 
and evaluation of in-the-classroom and on-site problems. 

After the initial year, three nearby school systems 
joined in the project, each picking up one-quarter of the 
project's expenses. Following this successful expansion, 
the project went statewide under Title III funding and 
became known as the Maine Environmental Education 
Project. 

Four school systems were selected for participation in 
the statewide project. Each system selected a qualified 
and experienced teacher to train at the University of 
Michigan in a master's degree program in environmental 
education. The teachers are now back in their home dis- 
tricts, serving as coordinators. They are developing pro- 
grams tailored to local needs. 

During the second and third years of the project, the 
project director and field consultant worked with other 
school systems in making recommendations for the best 
use of community resources; school site planning, devel- 
opment and utilization; planning and implementing a re- 
source center; curriculum planning, implementation and 
evaluation; organization of teacher training; and devel- 
opment of specific project resources. 

Teachers are encouraged to relate subjects to the local 
environment where students may participate in first-hand 
learning experiences. Teachers, students and local gov- 
ernment personnel receive a set of guidelines for com- 
piling information on the community. In addition, all 
groups have information and plans on school and com- 
munity study sites. All levels of the community are get- 
ting involved in project activities, and interest in the 
project prompted support of a special master's degree 
program by the University of Maine at Orono. 

Evaluation of the Program 

A State Title HI evaluation team gave the program 
consistently high marks in reaching its objectives. It fo- 
cused attention on the project's development of a practi- 
cal model for integrating environmental education into 
ongoing K-12 curricula in diverse districts of Maine and 
with potential for national application. 

In evaluating student outcomes, the project report 
states that students in the experimental group increased 
by 7.5 per cent the.r ability to evaluate their environment 
and identify problems. They improved their problem- 
solving skills by 10.9 per cent, but showed no change in 
discovery-inquiry skills. The evaluation outcomes were 
predictable, according to project staff, since the school 
traditionally stresses discovery/ inquiry or investigation, 
but does not often emphasize how information is to be 
evaluated and problems are to be solved. 
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Costs: Development and Operation 



Developmental costs for the Title III effort averaged 
approximately $7 per student over a four-year period, ac- 
cording to the project report. If a coordinator's salary is 
figured into :he cost to an adopting district, the per-pu- 
pii cost for the first year would be about $5.50, and 
about $3.75 per pupil per year for continuation. 

The Maine project notes that all satellite demonstra- 
tion programs initiated under Title 111 are currently oper- 
ating with local funds. It is also involved in developing 
programs that can be run by classroom tea-^iitrs, with as- 
sistance and support from citizens. Although such pro- 
grams may appeal to school systems because of the 
small amount of money required, the project maintains 
that they are not as effective as those under the direc- 
tion of a coordinator. 

After Five Years: What? 

The fever pitch of the first year's activity has slowed, 
but the project is continuing after five years. A resource 
center continues to offer students additional exposure to 
information and materials. It contains charts, maps, 
games, field equipment, audiovisual aids and mounted 
specimens. 

Community volunteers lead field trips and actively 
support the project in other ways. When funds were 
needed for construction of a pond, for instance, four 
community organizations contributed substantial 
amounts. One supporter deeded to the town 20 acres of 
field and forest in the middle of a rapidly developing 




residential area to be managed and used by the environ- Students investigating air quality 
mental education program. with a portable air testing device. 
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Critique by Donald /. Barr 



Curriculum Improvement 



The 23 validated projects In the curriculum improve- 
ment categories vary in their content and purpose. At 
first glance it would appear that they do not belong to- 
gether, but even the dictionary defines curriculum as an 
aggregation of courses of study given in a school. What 
has never been simple is the decision of what content 
should make up the curriculum and how the whole or 
its parts should be transmitted for learning. 

Educators seem to agree thit the core of the curricu- 
lum is made up of the three R's. Curriculum "innova- 
tions" generally have been directed toward teaching the 
same content — including the three R's — but teaching it 
differently. 

Innovations in other areas of education affect what 
happens to the curriculum. In the last 15 years, for in- 
stance, education has gone through a series of experi- 
mental programs like team teaching and modular sched- 
uling. Alternative schools, another innovation, have been 
dpslgned to experiment with the whole of curriculum 
but change has been directed primarily at questions on 
the process of learning within these schools. Documenta- 
tion is scarce on what is successful as a result of the ex- 
perimental programs, and why it is successful. 

Another question that arises Is whether change Is 
made for the sake of change or if curriculum Innovations 
result in knowledge that will be useful for the student In 
today's and tomorrow's world. Seldom have those who 
planned innovations looked beyond immediate achieve- 
ment or objectives which stress attitudlnal outcomes. 

Prior to tackling the job of evaluating the 23 projects 
in curriculum development, I had little direct contact 
with Title 111 projects. I approached the task with a fair 
degree of skepticism because "Innovation" has usually 
meant examining parts of the curriculum and seldom 
confronting questions of curricular ends, freedom, re- 
sponsibility. My skepticism vanished somewhat after 
reading the project reports and validation reports be- 
cause of the amount of genuine enthusiasm expressed by 
project participants, teachers and evaluators. Something 
good seemed to be happening; the data supported the 
changes being made and stated objectives generally were 
being met. 

Curriculum Innovations: Change for What End? 

Following are the criteria used to highlight innovative 
features of the projects. They try to look past immediate 
"success" data and raise the question of "change for 
what end?" 



Dr. Donald /. Barr is Chairperson of the Division of Academic 
Services, New York State College of Human Ecology, Cornell 
University. In addition, he has conducted leadership training 
and skill development workshops for educational personnel; 
served as a panel member and convention speaker; and 
authored numerous pubiications and research reports. 



Criterion 1: 

How did the decision get made to become involved in 
the project? Were current issues related to speculation 
about future needs? 

The decision to embark on the 23 specific programs 
originated within the local school districts, placing the 
responsibility for design and implementation at the local 
level. The state and federal government maintained a 
consultant role. Projects got started in the following 
ways : 

• Someone in the district was particularly interested 
in a curriculum area and wanted to develop It. 
Dramatic illustrations include Media Now and the 
Urban Arts Program, where local commitment and 
resources were important in building the program. 

• A broad assessment of local needs was under- 
taken in a few of the 23 projects. In Ocilla Ga., 
the needs assessment conducted in Project HOPE 
revealed startling deficiencies in many educational 
areas. Community' Involvement in the project indi- 
cates that an initial assessment may be particularly 
important for long-term positive results and conti- 
nuity. 

• The idea was "borrowed" from another school 
district. Projects that seem to have been initiated 
due to an external force include those in New 
Haven, Ind.; Lakewood, Ohio; Hopkins, Minn.; 
Wilmington, Del.; and Bowling Green, Ky. 

No matter where the idea for a project starts, it seems 
critical to genuinely assess local needs before moving 
ahead on the project. Results seem clearer when this is 
done. Good examples are Project HOPE and Media Now. 
Both projects make adjustments based on community 
needs. 

In one project, which had no students or parents on 
the planning commiUee and which used outsiders to de- 
sign the assessment questionnaire, the results indicated 
change was not viewed from an educational/learning 
norm. 

The critical point in the planning, implementing and 
evaluation of a project is the balance of internal and ex- 
ternal information, concerns and needs. 

Although behavioral outcomes related to student 
needs for the future were implicit in Initiating the proj- 
ects, such issues seldom surfaced or were dealt with di- 
rectly. Most projects assumed that students were not 
being effectively taught math, science, physical educa- 
tion, reading and humanities and that better ways could 
be designed. "Better" usually meant teaching in ways 
that would result in better performance by students on 
achievement tests, although the question of why students 
should be taught "better" was mentioned only briefly by 
a few project reports. 
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The LRC Computer Network project clearly stated that 
learning to use computer technology was important for 
living in socie^. The project set out to improve techno- 
logical learning in the rural area and it has been suc- 
cessful. However, questions of the ethics of computer 
use and the potential impact of technology on humanity 
were not raised. Nor were they raised in a related proj- 
ect, Learner Orientation to Technology. 

Two other projects — Occupational Versatility and 
SPHERE Inc. — also address themsleves to future-oriented 
issues. Occupational Versatility concerns the appropriate 
use of industrial tools, while SPHERE Inc. is responding 
to the long-term needs of "disadvantaged" children. 
Generally, the programs are patching up deficient learn- 
ings. 

Criterion 2: 

Are content areas /n the curriculum interrelated to 
each other through the tfjaching process or kriowledge 
utilization efforts? 

Learners by the thousands are being cranked out of 
schools today with blinders, with little understanding of 
the purpose for learning the relationship between con- 
tent areas, or the learning or interaction process between 
schools and society. The fetish for specialization in our 
schools is producing a great many knowledgeable people 
— but people who are incap?b!e of relating what they 
are doing to anyone or anyining else. 

Those who conceived the 23 projects, like most edu- 
cators, tended to be parochial about the content area in 
which they were involved. In planning, implementation 
and evaluation, they tended to view success or failure 
totally from within the context of their particular area. 
Individuals involved in developing projects did not ap- 
pear to question the impact which learning in the proj- 
ect might have on other areas of study, nor did they ad- 
dr( ss themselves to questions of knowledge utilization. 

Projects like the Pre-Algebra Development Center, the 
Wyoming Model Laboratory Mathematics Project, the 
LRC Computer Network and the Laboratory Science in 
Clover are examples of parochial projects. 

Some of the projects that hoped to have influence in 
other content areas were Project MOPPET, the Urban 
Arts Program, the Multi-Media Approach to Learning, 
Occupational Versatility, and Exploring Creative Frontiers. 

In these projects, some insights were discovered about 
teaching a specific content area. However, data are lack- 
ing to show that what was being discovered also was 
being communicated and applied in other areas. For ex- 
ample, when I inquired of Project MOPPET what impact 
it was having on the teaching approach used by other 
classroom teachers, project personnel responded "very 
little." They said they did see this as an important need. 
As an outside evaluator, I believe the direct confronta- 
tion of the project to the traditional form of teaching 
and learning has clear messages for many areas of study. 
Teachers from any area of /earning could /earn from ob- 
serving the process being used in MOPPET. 

Some projects tried to look across the entire curricu- 
lum. Two in particular are the Dale Avenue Urban Child- 
hood Education Project and the Drug Abuse Education 
Program. 

In the Dale Avenue Project, all teachers are required 
to teach reading f^ir the first 45 minutes every mornmg. 
As a resulL the mui^ic, science and physical education 
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teachers have had to develop means of teaching reading 
within the framework of their content areas. What the 
music teacher was doing to teach reading is one of the 
innovative features of that project and should be taped 
for dissemination. Students move from breaking codes 
through symbols to putting words with the symbols, 
while playing small African drums, miniature violins and 
electric pianos. The students often make up their own 
words for the symbols. 

Unfortunately, even these projects fell short of contin- 
uously questioning and probing content and process re- 
lationships in learning. Only if this begins to liappen will 
the learner be better prepared to use the knowledge he 
has gained to cope with living in today's society. If ques- 
tions of process could be addressed across disciplines, as 
well as within disciplines, teaching and learning rather 
than economics and procedural issues would have a 
much more central focus for curriculum development. 

Criterion 3: 

Are new materials being developed that enhance cur- 
riculum development? 

A great deal of material coming out of these projects 
appears to have potential for dissemination across the 
country Most of the projects are experimenting with var- 
ious ways to present substance. 

Projects with materials ready for dissemination are 
Media Now, Dale Avenue School Project, Project MOP- 
PET and Wyoming Model Laboratory Project. Those in 
the process of writing materials for dissemination include 
Drug Abuse Education, Occupational Versatility, Explor- 
ing Creative Frontiers, Conceptually Oriented Mathemat- 
ics, and Basic Skills through Practical Arts. The materials 
originate from the grassroots and go through rigid pilot 
testing by students, parents and teachers. For these rea- 
sons, they appear to be deserving of national dissemina- 
tion. 

Dissemination should include a description oi how 
materials were tested and the outcomes they are de- 
signed to achieve. Projects like the Dale Avenue Project 
and Media Now are doing face-to-face training programs 
with other faculties before releasing the materials — a val- 
uable but time-consuming step in the dissemination 
process. 

Criterion 4: 

Are learners being challenged to evaluate critically the 
mass of inforrration in schools and society? 

An obvious explosion of information is flowing toward 
young people through television, paper materials, record- 
ings and lectures. One sees a passive readiness to accept 
nonsense as valid. Unfortunately, educators do not seem 
to be assuming much responsiblity for helping students 
to separate the garbage from the substance in the infor- 
mation flow. 

The development of skills fot ^-titically evaluating the 
validity of information should be an important learning 
outcome in today's schools. But little has been done in 
the 23 projects to teach these skills and even less has 
been done to help students build toward constructive 
change. Technology-television and computers were often 
used In the projects as part of the teaching techniques. 
Projects like Decision Making Through Inquiry and 
Media Now had some critical skill learning objectives. 
The Media Now Project found that students who partici- 
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pated tended to resist persuasion of media messages 
more than the control group. Except for this finding it 
•,V55 difficult to locate data on whether students were 
being confronted with critical listening, observation and 
thinking skills. 

Criterion 5: 

Are students being taught the relationship between 
freedom and responsibility? 

Handling freedom with responsiblity is a major stum- 
bling block to responsible citizenship. Few efforts have 
been made in curriculum development to confront stu- 
dents directly with their responsiblity and accountability 
for learning. 

The projects did not generally place freedom and res- 
ponsiblity as a primary outcome objective, although I am 
sure thai issue was very much a part of many programs. 
A notable exception is the Occupational Versatility Proj- 
ect where a core objective is helping industrial arts stu- 
dents to be managers of their own learning. Students se- 
lect what they vv'an" to do, how they do it, what 
materials to use. They keep their own records. The 
teacher is defined as safety foreman and facilitator of 
student learning. Results of this project are enthusiastic 
and impressive, and the model has definite implications 
for teaching areas besides industrial arts. The project's 
leaders challenge the learner co determine direction and 
motivation and to be accountable. 

Criterion 6: 

What has been learned about teaching affective 
growth? 

Even though affective growth was not stated as a pri- 
map/ objective, many of the validation reports described 
a positive change in students' attitude toward self and 
school. One of the important outcomes from these proj- 
ects is how they were able to balance and integrate 
affective and cognitive learnings. 

The Multi-Media Approach and Learning Project had 
as a major thrust the development in students of a posi- 
tive self-concept. Other projects like Basic Skills Through 
Practical Arts, Educational Services for Pregnant Teen-ag- 
ers, Project HOPE, Drug Abuse Education, Constructive 
Control of Behavior and Multi-Media Approach to Learn- 
ing also included affective objectives. All projects had 
difficulty quantifying affective changes, although they 
could be a rich source of subjective data on affective 
growth. 



Criterion 7: 

Are the projects experimenting with multiple processes 
for transmitting knowledge? 

A strength of many projects was their commitment to 
investigating and evaluating new and different means of 
teaching. In the projects related to the arts, science, 
mathematics, physical education and many others, a 
basic rationale for the project was dissatisfaction with 
the narrow way material was being transmitted to the 
learner. Generally, the projects seemed to confront *he 
idea that students need to understand the form in which 
something is being taught in order to learn. The projects 
explored various processes of intei action for teaching 
and learning, rather than relying on a single form. 

The Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Program was 
primarily designed ^ break the textbook mold in teach- 
ing mathematics by using small-group instruction for stu- 
dents who previously had not succeeded in mathematics. 
The nature of instruction and the materials are not dra- 
matically innovative, but sound and open educational 
practices are indicated. The project effectively taught 
mathen.atics by integrating material that suited the stu- 
dent's stage of development. 

Projects that appear to have the most potential in dis- 
seminating material on multiple teaching and learning 
processes are: Pre-Algebra Development Centers, Dale 
Avenue Project, Project MOPPET, Wyoming Model Labo- 
ratory, Media Now, and Urban Arts Program. 

The areas in which the projects have important impli- 
cations for curriculum development are: 

• Local assessment of needs, along with outside 
help in developing the program (i.e.. Project 
HOPE). 

• Use of community and area resources to improve 
the teaching and utilization process (i.e., Urban 
Arts Program and Multi-Media Approach to Learn- 
ing). 

• Production and training program for the use of 
new materials in curriculum development (I.e., 
Media Now and Dale Avenue School Project). 

• Improvement in the achievement performance of 
students. 

• Insights into the projects' integration of affective 
and cognitive learning, which may have resulted 
from: teachers' belief in students' ability to learn; 
teachers' commitment to the projects, communi- 
cating to students a sense of purpose and exclt- 
ment; a sense of camaraderie among teachers and 
students involved in the experimental projects; 
and a sense of hope that things can get better. 
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A Validated Project in Curriculum Development 



Dale Avenue Project 



Aithowgh most inner-city schools are not performing 
at the national norm in reading and math, Dale Av- 
enue children who have had a performance objec- 
tive curriculum from prekindergarten are at or 
above the national norm in reading and math at first 
and second grade. 

That claim is made by the Title Ill-funded Dale Ave- 
nue School in Paterson, NJ. The prekindergartners who 
followed the performance objective curriculum for three 
years progressed from a point of entry in 1969 where 
their mean IQ was "well below the national norm" 
through the second grade, where their mean IQ regis- 
tered 100. 

The progress made by the students has led to wide- 
spread interest in the project. Dale Avenue School, an 
air-conditioned and carpeted facility renovated from an 
abandoned warehouse, serves an integrated urban popu- 
lation. It has responded to the public's interest by open- 
ing the facility to visitors one day a week and by en- 
couraging other systems to draw on its trained staff and 
developed materials. 

How the Project Got Started 

District administrators realized soon after the opening 
of the school in February 1969 that staffing was insuffi- 
cient to complete a needs assessment of the urban pop- 
ulation and to develop the kind of curriculum that could 
respond to those needs and provide individualized in- 
struction for students. The district requested federal 
funding under Title III and in October 1970, its request 
was met with a $91,900 grant. The needs assessment was 
well under way, and 381 children were actively involved 
as participants or control group students during the first 
year. 

The performance objective curriculum was used for 
part of the 1970-71 school year, with all 550 students in 
the prekindergarten through third level placed under the 
systerTi the following year. Performance objectives were 
developed in the area of listening, naming, observing, 
speaking, perceptual motor skills, writing and motor 
skills, classification, math, decoding and seriation. Stu- 
dents are pretested with the performance objectives and 
then placed in groups according to their accomplish- 
ments. 

The number of staff involved in the project steadily in- 
creased. During the first year, for instance, only the 
prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers, aides and ad- 
ministrators were involved in training. During the last 
two years of federal funding, all staff members partici- 
pated in teacher training workshops, which concentrated 
on understanding the inner-city child and language de- 
id 
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velopment, as well as how to use the performance 
objective testing program, the audiology program, and 
the methods and materials in perceptual training, math, 
reading and individualization. 

How the Program Works 

The adult/student ratio varies, with the younger chil- 
dren requiring the most attention. In the prekindergar- 
ten, one teacher, an aide and an associate work with 15 
children. At the kindergarten level, the ratio is approxi- 
mately 1:12, with a teacher and an aide assigned to an 
average size class of 24 students. Nine aides divide 
their time among 15 teachers in the first through third 
levels. 

A unique part of the Dale Avenue approach involves 
all children in levels 1-3 in a homogeneous reading 
group for 45 minutes daily. The groups are small — fnm 
5 to 13 students — and all teachers, aides and specialists 
take part in the sessions. Individualization occurs with 
the matching of the child's needs to the instructor's ex- 
pertise. 

The art teacher uses her skill in visual perception to 
aid students who have difficulty in recognizing letters. 
The music teacher combines music and reading skills in 




A corner big enough for two 
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What does it feel like? 



instructing a group of students who have auditory prob- 
lems. The home economics teacher works with third- 
level students who have not been able to learn to read 
in any other group. She basically concentrates on vocab- 
ulary-building by interesting students in words related to 
the kitchen, food, recipes and marketing. Children who 
experience difficulty in speech and language join the 
group coordinated by the speech therapist. 

The staff has developed its own tests to identify defi- 
cits in the child's cognitive skills as an aid in grouping. 
The performance objectives are used as both a curricu- 
lum and evaluation instrument. Teachers systematically 
record both student progress and student gaps in order 
to individualize instruction according to indications of 
need for a different approach, pacing or grouping. 

Is the Program Effective? 

The project bases its claims of "success" on the results 
of standardized tests, staff-made te!;ts, and achievement 
and behavior-rating tests. Children who entered the 
prekindergarten with emotional, speech, perceptual or 
learning problems or with little or no ability in using 
standard English are now functioning at the national 
norm in IQ, performance and behavior. Prekinder- 
gartners who did not know their own names on entering 
the program could "think, verbalize and proudly per- 
form" by the end of the first or second level, according 
to the project report. 

The four-member validation team that assessed the 
project in December 1972 concluded that "behavior can 
be modified and test scores can be raised significantly 
when an ameliorative program based on an adequate 
needs assessment is formulated/' 



Is It Exportable? 

The project puts its developmental costs at $1,440 per 
child, but it says cost for replication or adaptation would 
be minimal. The four validators agreed with the project's 
conclusion, adding some helpful hints for adopting 
school districts. They noted, for instance, that a district 
might have to add some audio equipment, cassette and 
phone sets — most of which was already available to the 
Dale Avenue School. 

The validators noted that a school undertaking the 
project should plan to devote several weeks o "high- 
level inservice education for the teachers." This sKoukl 
include work with the program and with parents and ap- 
propriate social workers "to gain a sympathetic under- 
standing of the background of the children." Appropriate 
activities for parents of children in the targeted area 
could include some of the social work activities, such as 
gathering and distributing clothing when needed by chil- 
dren, and fixing snacks and lunches. 

"The success of this program," said the validation 
team, "is due to some substantial degree to the enthusi- 
asm and knowledge of the staff. There is constant, posi- 
tive monitoring of the program. A school principal 
would have to provide this leadership. Unusual combina- 
tions of people are put together — older teachers just re- 
turning to the prufeision with younger ones just out of 
college, older aides with younger teachers.' 

The validation team ended its report by inferring that 
the Dale Avenue staff members, who operate as a 
knowledgeable and highly professional leadership team, 
may be the reason why the performance objective cur- 
nculum is working. 



A Validated Project in Reading 



Project Pegasus 



Pixjject PEGASUS aims at solving one of the most 
critical education needs in the coi]ntry — reading — and it 
does so in a w;*^ that seems to back its claim of high 
exportability tC/ oUt'^r districts. The project is semrtg 
1,300 students in a targeted school and three satellite 
schools of Tuscaloosa, Ala. !n addition, the city's school 
board has officially adopted the project's practices on a 
systemwide basis and employs a resource teacher to help 
elementary teachers incorporate the practices into their 
teaching methods. 

PEGASUS depends largely on two strategies: 
(1) accelerating children's reading achievements through 
a continuous learning plan f( r basic communication and 
reading skills and (2) using a differentiated staffing ar- 
rangement that includes aides and student teachers. 

The project recognizes that learning is multidimen- 
sional, and places more emphasis on the progressive, 
continuous building of reading skills than on specific 
instructional materials. For this reason, PEGASUS reports 
its approach can be used with any basal series or other 
?pproach to reading instruction. Personal interaction be- 
tween student and teacher is stressed; classroom organi- 
zation or space requirements are not. 

Specific reading skills are defined within 16 sequen- 
tial elementary levels which make up the program's 
"Continuous Progress Reading Materials." Teachers deter- 
mine the children's entry level in reading and communi- 
cation skills and diagnose the skills in which instruction 
is needed. Children are grouped and subgrouped ac- 
cording to their established needs, and one-to-one 
instruction is provided as needed. Teachers conduct for- 
mative evaluation of specific skills and use a graphic 
chart to keep track of each student's mastery at a given 
level. Pre/post reading tests yield information to fulfill 
the program's summative evaluation requirements. 

As a child masters the particular group of skills in- 
cluded in one level, he progresses to another. At level 
4, for instance, a student must be able to demonstrate 
competency in performing 30 objectives which are or- 
ganized in three skills areas: word analysis (basic vocab- 
ulary, phonetic analysis, structure analysis, word meaning 
and usage}; comprehension (main idea, details, sequence 
and inference); and study skills (followmg directions, 
locating and organizir^g information, and oral and sifent 
reading}. 

The project claims that one of its most important 
contributions to the effectiveness of the PEGASUS ap- 
preach is the resource file of plans for skill development 
activities, which are organized for the rapid, average and 
slower attaining student. The activities have been devel- 
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oped by the teachers in accordance with the diagnosed 
needs of the students. 

One performance objective for students at level 4 
deals with putting words in A, B, C order. The activity 
developed by a teacher to build the student's confidence 
and proficiency in mastering this skill combines art^ 
geography, history and local custom. Following a class 
discussion about the stale of Hawaii, students make leis 
by pasting paper petals together. Each petal has a word 
pnnted on it, which the children must arrange in alpha- 
betical order. Teachers evaluate the students' degree of 
mastery while they are performing the task as well as 
during a follow-up exercise requiring them to determine 
the correct alphabetical order of a mimeographed list 
of words. 

Students also have a chance to combine fun with 
learning through contributions to their own periodical, 
"Let's Read Our Creauve Writing." Even the first and 
second graders are encouraged to contribute stories, 
poems and artwork. The periodical is sent to parents as 
an informal means of sharing with them the reading- 
related activities in which their children are involved. 
Parents also are provided feedback on their children's 
p/ogress through regularly scheduled conferences and a 
written report, 

sua Development 

In K^GASUS, differentiated staffing occurs in terms of 
varying planning and coordinating responsibilities rather 
than in terms of teaching competency or practices. This 
means the roles played by certified and noncertified staff 
members undergo continual reassessment and refine- 
ment. Classroom aides, student teachers and other in- 
structiot^al personnel may move progressively upward 
on the career ladder. 

In the target and satellite schools, serving students in 
grades 1-6, the project director is assisted by evaluators, 
curriculum associates, a reading resource analyst, admin- 
istrative and secretarial personnel, and video technicians. 
The classroom instructional staff includes a coordinating 
teacher for each cluster of two grades, supported by 
teachers, associate and student teachers, an instructional 
aide and a clerical aide. 

Training and retraining are required for all personnels 
The project director, the evaluator and curriculum asso- 
ciates conduct summer workshops and weekly and half- 
day workshops during the school year. Through an infor- 
mal arrangement with the University of Alabama, prin- 
cipals and teachers enroll in graduate-level classes in 
teacher education. Another aspect of staff development 
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involves each certified teacher, instructional aide and 
student teacher in self-assessment and cooperative assess- 
ment via videotaped micro-teaching segments. 

Staff role definitions were refined as responsibilities 
were modified during the first two operational years. 
The project sees such change as a positive aspect of 
differentiated staffing, as well as a strategy for evolving 
a better program. 

Another strategy has been the reevaluation of the 
Continuous Progress Reading Materials, resulting in major 
curriculum revision work by the project staff and a 
small group of teachers. The staff also replaced the first 
reading inventory with another commercial product which 
was modified to adapt it more closely to the instruc- 
tional reading level of the project. The diagnostic ma- 
terials were revised during 1972-73 and two junior high 
skill levels were added to the materials. 

Evidence of Effectiveness 

The project set the expected level of performance 
at a higher level of gain than achieved by children in 
the project schools in prior years. In the target school, 
30 per cent of the first and second graders were ex- 



pected to gain 1.8 years in grade placement or to score 
at least 1.0 year above theii grade leve'. In fiscal 1972, 
32 per cent of the children reached (he goal, and in 
fiscal 7973, the figure jumped to 41 ;ier cent. Students 
in the upper grade levels did even botter. Thirty-five 
per cent of the grade 3-4 students and 45 per cent of 
those in grades 5-6 achieved the goal in 1972. In the 
following year, 41 per cent of the students in both grade 
levels met or exceeded the goal. 

In the satellite schools, only 23 per cent of the first 
and second graders in 1972 met the 1.8 years' advance- 
ment goal. The following year, the figure dropped to 12 
per cent. The project report says "a drastic population 
change'' in September 1972 may be the reason. At that 
time, the school absorbed a number of children from an 
inner-city school. 

Children in the upper grades of the satellite schools 
hit closer to the mark. In 1972, 32 per cent of the stu- 
dents in grades 3-4 and 28 per cent of those in grades 
5-6 gained at least 1.8 years in grade placement. Com- 
parable figures for 1973 were 38 per cent of the third 
and fourth graders and 48 per cent of the fifth and sixth 
graders. 



Exportabilily 



Kudos 



As far as costs are concerned, much of the develop- 
ment work has already been done. The Continuous Prog- 
ress Reading Materials can be reproduced by mimeo- 
graphing or offset printing. The materials can be keyed to 
any basal re>^er series and special reading teachers are 
not needed '*o put the PEGASUS approach into opera- 
tion. On that basis, PEGASUS estimates developmental 
costs at approximately $159 per child, which includes the 
prototype models for instruction, staff development and 
community involvement. For the adopting school, the 
cost to initiate and develop the approach is estimated 
at $18 per child plus staff training, PEGASUS says adopt- 
ing schools should plan to employ curriculum associates 
or resource teachers to ensure effective replication. 



PEGASUS proudly notes that it was one of two Title 
111 projects chosen for an hour-long TV presentation on 
issues and innovations in Alabama education. Another 
plus is the high level of community support, due to the 
impact on students' reading, PEGASUS expects to con- 
tinue to make a significant contribution to citywide in- 
struction, even after Title 111 funds terminate. As an 
initial step in that direction, a continuing progress work- 
shop for junior high school teachers in Tuscaloosa was 
supported through local instructional funds in August 
1973. 

One parent summarized the feeling of many in the 
community: "It (the project) shows a great advancement 
in children's education since I went to school, and I 
graduated in 1%9," 
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FISCAL YEAR 1974 ALLOCATIONS 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT, TITLE III 
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..Administration of State Plan; obtaining assistance for State 
Advisory Council; evaluating and disseminating the program, 

mrormation from U.S, Office of Education, 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUOION 

Parent-Parlnm Traineeship (PPT) Phyllis 
Hobson Project Dirrclor, Maude Ailon 
llementarv School, 5^3 4aih Place N[, 
VNdshington. [K 2CI019 '202 3% 4316, 
#)29 6971) 

A Mew Adventure in learning (Grade 
level K ^ )une johnvon. Project Direc- 
tor, 27S7 W Penvacola St , Tallahassee, 
fia "^2304 (904 877-8S9S) 

Success in Mathematics T}irough Aural 
Reading Techniques (SMART) (Grade 
level S 6) Francis T Sganga, Project 
Director, School Board of VoIum^ 
County, BoK 191U, Daytona Beach, Fla 
32015 "^H 255 6475) 

Individually Prescribed Elementary In- 
struction Program (Grade level 1-8), Ola 
R Dupree, Project Director, PO Box 
1227, Valdosta, Ga 31601 {912 242- 
0986) 

Curriculum Change Through Nongraded 
Irnlividualizotion (Grade lev^l 5-9), Dar> 
rell Loosle, Project Director, Route 2, 
Box 294A. Blackfoot, Idaho 83221, 
^2{>t^ 684-4450) 

SOLVE (Grade level K-12}; Gkrdon C 
Belden, Project Director, 3^ Pleasant St, 
Concord. N H 03301 (603 2:^-9461) 

Individualized Languagi^ Arts Diagnosis, 
Prescription and Evaluation (Grade level : 
K-121 Jeanette Alder, Project Director, 
Roosevelt School, Louisa Place, Weehaw- 
ken, \ 1 07087 (201 865-2274). 

Project Open Classroom Thelma New- 
man, Project [)irectcjr, PO Box 1110, 
Wayne, N ) CJA70 (201 '696- 3363) 

LEM — Learning Experience Module 

fleanor Russo, Project Director, Fanny 
M Millers School, lonpview Ave, FHack- 
ensack. \) 07601 (201 488 41 (X)) 

STAY: (School to Aid Youth) (Grade 
level 1-3), Tom Butler, Project Director, 
400 N* Broadway, Moc^re Public Schools, 
Moore. Okia 73060 (405/794-6636) 

A Systems Approach to Indtvtdualiied 
Instruction W Dale Fallow, Project 
Director, 310 San francisco St, Grants 
Pass, Ore 97526 (503/479-6433). 

Alternate Learning Project (ALP) (Grade 
level 9-l2l, Lawrence Paros, Project 
Director. 180 82 Pine St, Providence, R I. 
02903 (401 272-14S0). 
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Project CAM — Concepts and Materials 

lawrence T Mello, Project Director, 321 
F Mam Rd , Portsmouth, Rl 02871. 
'401 846-7086) 

Identification and Remediation-Learning 
Disabilities Robert R Farrald and )ohn 
D Balfany, Project Directors, 701 South 
Western, Sioux Falls, S D. 57104 
lf»05 336-3096) 

A Project to Develop and Test Follow- 
Through Techniques for Encouraging 
DSII Visitors to Initiate Individualized In- 
struction Programs after Visitation N W 

Kilgore, Project Director, Tyler Independ- 
ent School District, PC Box 237, 1312 
W 8th St, Tyler, Tex 75701 (214 597- 
5511) 

Utah System Approach to Individualized 
Leaming (Grade level K-6) Carma M. 
Hales, Project Director, 1421 S 2200 
Fast, Salt lake Ctty, Utah 841C6 
(801 582-1344). 

Project PLACE — Personalized Leaming 
Activity Centers for Education (C 'ade 
level K-6) ; Edwin I Warehime, Project 
Director, 10th and Court Sts , Lynchburg, 
Va 24504 (804/847^1364) 

Reinforcing Personalized Ir^^lructton 

(Grade level K-6); Paul Novak, Project 
Direc tor, 436 f 22nd Ave , Tornngton, 
Wyo 82240 (307/532-2643). 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Comprehensive Services for Children 

(Grade level 1-6), Wayne E Bradshaw, 
Project Oirec tor, Dothan City Schools, 
PO Box 1188, Dothan, Ala 36301. 

1205'792-0077). 

Focus '^n Preschool Developmental Prob- 
lems (Age levcH 3-5) Thomas Hockman, 
Project Director, Colorado Springs Public 
Schools, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, 1115 N El Paso St , Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80903 (303 '633-8773). 

Project 3R (Age level 5-13); George 
Bondra, Project Director, Center School, 
East Cranby, Conn. 06026 (203/653- 
2556) 

Auditory Perceptual and Language Devel- 
opment TrainiTig Program (Grade level: 
1-2); Elsie M Geddes, Project Director, 
1207 Fort St, Boise, Idaho 83702. 
(208/342-4543). 



Individualized Multi-Servsory Approach to 
Leaming Disabilities (Grade level 9-11); 
) landis, P cjject Directf:>r, Lincoln Com- 
munity High School, DiM ict #404, 1000 
Primm Rd , Lincoln, 111. 62656. (217/732- 
4131) 

Early Prevention of School Failure (Grade 
level kindergarten), Luceille Werner, 
Project Director, 114 N. 2nd St., Peo- 
tone, III. 60468. (312/258-3478). 

Curriculum Prescription and Develop- 
ment for Handicapped Children in Ten 
Central Indiana School Corporations 

Rolla F Pruett, Project Director, M.S.D. 
Wayne lownship, Marion County, 1220 
S High School Ro., Indianapolis, Ind. 
46241. (317/244-0401). 

Re-Education for Emotionally Disturbed 

(Grade level 1-6), Donald R. Alwes Sr., 
Project Director, jefferson County Board 
of Education, 3332 Newburg Rd., Louis- 
ville, Ky, 40218. (502/425-9602). 

Project Leaming Disabilities — Cariy Iden- 
tification and Intervention (Grade level: 
K-6), Nancy Hoepffner, Project Director, 
151S S Salcedo jt.. New Orleans, La. 
70125. (504/865-7781). 

Early Intervention to Prevent Leaming 
Problems (Grade level: K-1), jewell Mak- 
olin, Project Director, Carroll County 
Board of Education, Box 500, Westmins- 
ter, Md. 21157. (301/848-8280), 

FAST — (Functional Systems Approach- 
Learning Disabilities) (Grade level: K-6); 
Herb Escott, Pr. jpct Director, Essexville- 
Hampton School District, 303 Pine St., 
Essexville, Mich. 48732. (517/893-4533). 

Special Education Cooperative (Grade 
level K-12), Marvin D. Hammarback, 
Project Director, 119V2 N. Broadway, 
Crookston, Minn 56716. (218/281-2130). 

Behavior Modification of Emotionally 
Disturbed Children (Grade level: 1-6); 
William L. Ftndley, Project Director, 801 
2nd Ave N , Great Falls, Mont. 59401. 
(406/761-5800). 

Project Success for the SLD Child (Grade 
level : 1-6); Richard Metteer, Project 
Director, Wayne Public Schools, District 
17, 611 W 7th St., Wayne, Neb. 68787. 
(402/375-3854). 

Engineered Classroom for Students Who 
Are Both Educable Handicapped and Be- 
haviorally Maladaptive Stanley Wilcox, 
Project Director, Papillion Public 



Schools, 130 W 1st St, Papillion, Neb. 
6d046. (402/339-3411). 

Learning Center: Integrated Alternative 
to Special Education (Age level: 5 '::); 
John jay McCool, Project Director, Wms- 
low Township Board oi Education, Cen- 
tral Ave, Blue Anchor, Nj 08037 
(609/561-4102). 

PreKriptive Teaching Worishop (Grade 
level; 1-5); joseph Romanko, Project 
Director, 309 South St , New Providence, 
N ). 07974 (609/464-9450) 

The Center for Multiple-Handicapped 
Children (Age level: 4-17); Edmund 
Horan, Prnjert Director, 10S F 106th ^t , 
New York, N Y. 10029. (212 722-0605). 

A Comprehensive Program for Severely 
Physically Handicapped (Grade level: el- 
ementary and secondary), Nicholas Zona, 
Project Director, 13 S Fitzhugh St., 
Rochester, N Y. 14614. (716^232-4860). 

Program Models for EMR Studen:s 

Thomas Noffslnger, Project Director, 
7090 Hopkins Rd , Mentor, Ohio 44060. 
(216/255-6070). 

Speech Tele-Van (Grade level: ne- 
school-high school); Alan Olsen, Project 
Director, Marion Intermediate Education 
District, 681 Center St. N.E., Salem, Ore. 
97301. (503/588-5330). 

Modification of Children's Oral Language 

James D. Bryden, Project Director, De- 
partment of Communication Disorders, 
Bloomsburg State College, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 17815. (717/389 2217). 

Handicapped and Normal Children 
Learning Together (Grade level: K-6); 
Eben J. Robinson, Project Director, Briga- 
doon Elementary School, 3601 S.W. 
336th St., Federal Way, Wash. 98002. 
(206/:27-7712). 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Mother and Child Learning ''■eam (Age 
level. 3-5); Servando B. Carnllo, Project 
Director, 2411 E. Buckeye Rd., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 85034. (602/273-1333). 

ESEA Title III Parent-Child Mobile Class- 
rooms (Age level: 3-4); Carrie B. Daw- 
son, Project Director, School City of 
Gary, 620 E. 10th Place, Gary, Ind. 
46402. (219/886-3111). 

Insight Unlimited (Age level: preschool- 
secondary); Fred Clancy, Project Direc- 
tor, Delaware Community School Corp., 
Rural Route #3, Muncie, Ind. 47302. 
(317/288-5599). 

Model Eariy Childhood Learning Program 

(Age level: 3-7); Alice Pinderhughes, 
Project Director, School 112A, Calvert 
and 23rd Sts., Baltimore, Md. 21218. 
(301/467-4000 x2112)- 

EMC 



Pa rf » ; P '»ad i ne* t Education Project 

Dii.f:e K Bert, Project Director, Redford 
Union School Di-irirt, 18499 Beech Daly 
Rd , Detroit, Mich. 48240. (313/535-2000 

x2a!). 

A Model Early Childhood Education Pro- 
gram (Arc level: 4-5), Pam Whiltington, 
Project Director, Box 771, New Albany, 
Miss 38652. (601/534-7614). 

Project SEE: Specific Education of the 

Eye (Grade level: preschool-5); Milton 
Knobler, Project Director, Union Town- 
ship Board of Education, 2369 Morris 
Ave., Union, N ). 07083. (201/688-1200). 

SEARCH (Social and Economic Adjust- 
ment of Retarded Children) (Age level: 
2-6); Ann L. Halsfead, Project Director, 
146 S. Catherine St., P.O. Box 925, Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. 12901. (518/561-1341). 

East Harlem Home Pre-School Learning 
Program (Grade level: preschool); Shirley 
Munoz, Project Director, 174 E. 104th 
St, Nv.'w York, N.Y. 10029. (212/427- 
6201). 

Preschool Learning Adjustment Needs 

(Grade level: preschool); Richard L. Hills, 
Project Director, 1236 Napoleon St., Fre- 
mont, Ohio 43420. (419/334-2660). 

Impact of a Pre-School and Interracial 
Program (Age level: 3-)); ;udy Barg, 
Project Director, 230 E. ';th St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 45202. (513/369-4000). 

Helping Eliminate Early Learning Disabili- 
ties (Grade level: preschool); William B. 
Brewster, Project Director, 451 N. 2nd 
St., Central Point, Ore. 97501. (503/664- 
3341). 

Early Childhood Education at Home 

(Grade level: preschool); Mary JoAnn Ri- 
chards, Project Director, Regional Educa- 
tional Service Agency, Region VIM, Cur- 
riculum Improvement Center, 615 W. 
King St, Martinsb-jrg, W. Va. 25401. 
(304/263-8948). 

ESEA TITLE III: Strategies in Early Child- 
hood Education (Grade level: early pri- 
mary); Robert Schramm, Project Director, 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency 
#13, 908 W. Main St., Waupun, Wis. 
53963. (414/324-4461). 



TEACHER/STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Creativity in the Classroom (Grade level: 
2-12); Joan Avitabile, Project Director, 69 
Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 
(203/562-0151 x238). 

Training Center for Open Space Schools 

(Grade level: 4-13); Hattie H. Davis, Co- 
Project Director, 415 12th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20004. (202/638-6871). 

Project Success Environment: An Ap- 
proach to Community Education Im- 
provement (Grade level; 1-8); Marion 



Thompson, Project Director, 892 Vedado 
Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30308. (404/874- 
5771). 

Project League: Learner Guided Educa- 
tion (Grade level: K-6); Leslie C. Bernal, 
Project Director, 101 Mill Rd., Chelnris- 
ford, Mass. 01824. (617/246-3986), 

A County Training Program in Behavior 
Modification (Grade level: K-12); Barbara 
Pentre & Hilde Weisert, Project Direc- 
tors, Palisades Park Schools, 249 Leonia 
Ave., Bogota, r:.J. 07603. (201/487-2707). 

Interning for Learning (Grade level: K-8); 
Harry Brnwn, Project Director, Dennis 
Township Public Schools, Dennisville, 
N.|. 08214. (609/861-2821). 

A Synthesis Approach to Teacher Self- 
Evaluation (Grade level: 6-8); Willi-am C. 
Moritz, Project director, 2345 S. Detroit, 
Mau.nee, Ohio 43537. (419/893-4611). 

Open Education (College-level teacher 
training); Robert J. Labriola, Project 
Director, Research and Learning Center, 
Millersville State College, Millersviile, Pa. 
17551. (717/872-5411 x652). 

Project Secondary English — Teaching 
English to the Disadvantaged Student 

(Grade level: 7-12); Stuart R. Brown, 
Project Director, Box 1069, Lancaster, 
S C. 29720. (803/283-4377). 

Region XIII Education Service Center^ 
Austin, Texas joe Parks, Project Director, 
6504 Tracor Lane, Austin, Tex. 78721. 
(512/926-8080). 

Staff Development in Creativity (Grade 
level: 4-6); Edward Guziewski, Project 
Director, Oregon Consolidated Schools, 
200 N. Main St., Oregon, Wis. 53575. 
(608/835-3161). 

Interact Gregory McElwee, Project Direc- 
tor, Cedarburg Public Schools, 439 N. 
Evergreen Dr., Cedarburg, Wis. 53012. 
(414/377-4121). 

In-Service Training for Teachers of Natu- 
ral Sciences (Grade level : 1-9) ; Jesus 
Vega Martinez, Superintendent of Schools, 
Humacao, Puerto Rico. (809/852-1434). 



ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

Environmental Laboratory (Grade level: 
K-12); Hess G. Wilson, Project Director, 
Administration Bidg., Blount Rd., New 
Castle, Del. 19720. (302/328-7572). 

Project ECO, An Environmental Curricu- 
lum Opportunity (Grade level: elemen- 
tary and secondary); Luther Kiser, Project 
Directcr, 120 S. Kellogg, Ames, Iowa 
50010. (515/232-3400). 

Maine Environmental Education Project 

(Grade level: K-12); Dean B. Bennett, 
Project Director, Intermediate Schoo<, 
Yarmouth, Me. 04096. (207/846-3392). 
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Project Adventure ^Cf<i(ir hipb 
s(h{)(»h, Rohrrt R h rit/, I'rojrtt Dif<'(- 
t(ir, 775 Bdv Rd , Hamilton, Mass. 01<Hf>. 
K.!:* 4^8-1766). 

Environmental Ecological Education (EEE) 

(Grade level: K'-12;. Verlin M. Abbott, 
IV()|etl i;)ire(t()r, Pjrkw<iy School District, 
Administration BIdp , 4')5 N. Woods Mill 
Rd., ChoMertield, Mo. (kJOI?. {314 434- 

The Pollution Control Education Center 

((irade level. K'12}; Charles Murphy, 
Pro|tM I Director, Union Township Board 
of Education, 2.169 Morris Ave, Union, 
N ). 0708:^. (201'(iB8-12O()). 

Southern Cayuga Atmospherium-Planetar- 

ium (Grade level. K-12); John A. Oliver, 
Project Director, Southern Cayuga Cen- 
tral. Poplar KidKi', N.Y. 13139. (315/364- 

77 V). 

The Interlakes Environmental and Out- 
door Education Program (Grade level: 
K-8); Mojor L. Boddic ker, Project Direc- 
tor, Chester Area Schools, No. 34^ Ches- 
ter, S.D. 57016. (605/489-2416). 



ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 

Decision Making Through Inquiry (Grade 
level". 1-6); Lucille K. Sherman, Project 
Director, Carrcroft Elementary School, 
Mount Pleasant School District, \A'ilming- 
ton, Del. 19803. (302/762-6110 x217). 

Pre-Algebra Development Centers (Grade 
level: 9); Dorothy Strong, Project Direc- 
tor, Chicago School Bf;ard, 1750 E. 71st 
St., Chicago, ill. 60649. (313/955-0600). 

Design of Management-by-Objectives 
System for East Allen County Schools 

Daryl R. Yost and julic Bauer, Project 
Directors, East Allen County Schools, 
1240 U.S. 30 E., New Haven, Ind. 46774. 
f219 749-5143). 

Comprehensive Curriculum and Staff De- 
velopment Jack N'eel, Project Director, 
Bowling Green Board of Education, 224 
E. 12th St., Bowling Green, Ky. 42101. 
(502 745-2451). 

Demonstration Evaluation Center (Grade 
level: 2-12); E. Daniel Eckberg, Project 
Director, Hopkins Schools, 1001 Highway 
#7, Hopkins, Minn. 55343. (612/935- 
5571). 

Conceptually Oriented Mathematics Pro- 
gram (Grade level. 1-8). Alta M. Harness, 
Project Director, 310 N. Providence, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 65201. (314/443-4013). 

MOPPET (Media Oriented Program 
Promoting Exploration in Teaching) 
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(Grade level K-6); Alfred Kohler, Project 
Director, Incjiana Avc*nue School, Indiana 
Ave., Iselin, N.j. 08830. (201/283-0330). 

Dale Avenue Urban Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation Project (Grade level: pieprimaiy 
and primary), Helen B. Hanson, Project 
Director, Dale Avenue School, 21 Dale 
Ave., Paterson, N.j. 0750!;. (201/271- 
3375). 

Basic Skills Through Practical Arts (Grade 
level : K-8) ; Clayton R. Haynes, Project 
Director, 417 S. College St., Covington, 
Tenn. 38019. (901/476-5514). 

LRC Computer Network (Grade level: 
secondary); Robert P. Perry, Project 
Director, Campus Box 16, Bluefield State 
College, Bluefield, W. Va. 24701. 
(304/327-5951). 

Wyoming Model Laboratory Mathematics 
Project (WYMOLAMP) (Grade level: K- 
12); David Flory, Project Director, School 
District No. 25, 121 N. 5lh St. W., River- 
ton, Wyo. 82501. (307/856-5102). 



SPECIAL CURRICULUM AREAS 

S.P.H.E.R.E. INC. David P. Kern, Project 
Director, 47 Vine St., Hartford, Conn. 
06112. (203/525-3195). 

Health and Optimum Physical Education 

(Grade level: 1-6); Martha F, Owens, 
Project Director, Box 141, Ocilla, Ga. 
31774. (912/468-709?.). 

Media Now (Grade level: secondary!; 
William Horner and Ron Curtis, Project 
Directors, Southwest Iowa learning Re- 
sources Center, 401 Reed St., Red Oak. 
Iowa 51566. (712/623-4913). 

Urban Arts Program (Grade level: 1-12); 
Walltice Kennedy, Project Director, Min- 
neapolis Public Schools, Special Schcjol 
District #1, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 55413. (612/333-7625). 

Education Services for Young Parents 

Anna F. Kelly, Family Learning Center, 
225 Comstock St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
08902. (201/247-2600). 

Learner Orientation to Technology Wal- 
ter Knipe, Project Director, 1224 Walnut 
St., Grand Forks, N.D. 58201. (701/772- 
6883). 

Developing Curricula for Education of 
Youth in Meeting Modern Problems — 
The Constructive Control of Aggressive 
Behavior (Grade level: 1-12); lohn R, 
Rovve, Coordinator, 16600 Hilliard Rd., 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107. (216/579-4267). 

Developing Curriculum for Education of 
Youth in Meeting Modern Problems 

(Grade level: K-12); Williom ]. Parrish, 



Projecf Dirocfor, 348 W. T.sf St., Dayton, 
Ohio 45402. (513/461-3350). 

Laboratory Science Program in Clover 

(Grade level: 5-7); Sara Dillard, Project 
Director, Clover Middle School, Wilson 
St., Clover, S C. 29710. (803/222-9503). 

The Multi-MpJia Approach to Learning 

(Grade level: 7-8); Betty Martin, Project 
Director, 240 N. Pleasantburg Drive, 
Greenville, S.C. 29606. ^803/242-6450). 

Exploring Creative Frontiers Shirley C. 
Heim, Project Director, Route 2, Box 
20-A, Stafford, Va. 22554. (703/659-3141 
x9). 

Occupational Versatility john Lavender, 
Project Director, Highline School District 
#401, 15675 Ambaum Blvd. S.W., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 98166. (206/433-2487). 



READING 

PEGASUS — Personalized Educational 
Growth and Achievement: Selective Uti- 
lization of Staff Marie Sinclair, Project 
Director, Tuscaloosa City Schools, 1100 
21st St. E,, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 35401. 
(205/758-3845). 

Early Childhood Preventive Curriculum 

Richard O. White, Project Director, 
School Board of Dade County, Lindsey 
Hopkins Education Center, 1410 N.E. 2nd 
Ave., Miami, Fla. 33132. (305/350-3354). 

Summer Television Arithmetic and Read- 
ing (Grade level: 1-9); Jack W. Hum- 
phrey, f'roject Director, EvanSville Van- 
derburgh School Corp., 1 S.E. Ninth St., 
Evansville, Ind. 47708. (812/426-5061). 

Vocational Reading Power (Grade level: 
11-12); Roy ]. Butz, Project Director, 
Oakland Schools, 2100 Pontiac Lake Rd., 
Pontiac, Mich. 48054. (3^3/338-1011). 

Project INSTRUCT (Grade level. K-3); 
Carl R. Spencer, Project Director, Lincoln 
Public Schools, 720 S. 22nd St., Lincoln, 
Neb. 68508. (402/475-1081). 

Accountability in Primary Reading Educa- 
tion (Grade level: 1-3); Barbara Tapscott, 
Project Director, Burlington City Schools, 
206 Fisher St., Burlington, N.C 27215. 
(919/227-6251). 

Measurable Extensions to Reading (Grade 
level : 5-8) ; Charles Cheney, Project 
Director, L, E. Berger Middle School, 
West Fargo, N.D. 58078. (701/282-0530). 

Itinerancy of Specialized Educational 
Services for Low Social-Economic De- 
prived Areas in Ciales School District 

(Grade level: 1-12); Jose M. Sanchez 
Torres, Project Director, Department of 
Education, Avenue Teniente Gonzalez, 
Halo Rey, Puerto Rico. (809/871-3345). 



